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SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN EDUCATION' 


By Professor JOHN DEWEY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue largest single army in the world, a 
legion of hope, industry, peace and intelli- 
gence, began about six weeks ago to mobi- 
lize its units for this year’s campaign. 
Tots of four and five sought the kinder- 
garten; boys and girls of from six years 
to the early teens thronged the elementary 
school; their older brothers and 
went to the high school, the college, the 
technical and professional school. 

This army forms a mighty host. There 
are thirty million children and youth in 
its ranks—as many as made up the entire 
population of this country within the life- 
time of the oldest in my unseen audience. 
Two thirds of the number are in the ele- 
mentary schools; four million lads and 
lassies are in high schools; colleges and 
other higher institutions take care of al- 
most a million. This vast army is staffed 
and serviced by a corps of about a million 
administrators and teachers. More than a 
quarter of a million of young men and 


sisters 


1 The second address in the ‘‘Men of America’’ 
series of radio lectures sponsored by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, given at 
7:00 o’clock Eastern Standard Time, on Sunday, 
October 25, over WEAF and other stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company. The first of 
the ‘‘Men of America’’ lectures was delivered in 
May by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, on ‘‘Radio’s Past 
and Future.’’ Other lectures will be given during 
the coming winter. 


women are recruiting for future service in 
normal schools and teacher-training classes. 
The financial outlay is in proportion to the 
size of the task. We spend on education 
about $3,000,000,000 annually, drawn from 
taxes and the endowments due to private 
beneficence. The budgets of our munici- 
palities devote, upon the whole, about one 
third of their total sum to the schools. 
This is but the outside of the educational 
picture. In their work and achievements 
the schools represent the most important 
as well as the largest undertaking of the 
American nation. And their scope is con- 
stantly growing. Their rate of growth has 
been enormously speeded up the 
world war. It used to be said that only 
one child in twenty sueceeded in passing 
from the elementary school into the secon- 
dary, and only one in a hundred of the 
former number ever found his way to col- 
lege. In the last few decades the absolute 
number has increased some sevenfold and 
the relative number, in comparison with 
increase in population, at least fivefold. 
We can search the history of the world 
lor 


since 


in vain for any similar occurrence. 
the first time in recorded history there is 
a promise that universal education will be- 
come a fact, and not a dream on paper. 
Growth in the number of those who get 
beyond the merest elements of an educa- 
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tion is more than matched by expansion 
of educational facilities. The colleges have 
eeased to exist simply for the children of 


parents who had had themselves a classic 


training. Their scope is now as broad as 
all the activities of our modern complex 
society: schools of agriculture, all the 
branches of engineering, pharmacy, den- 
istry, business and commerce, journalism, 
etc. University extension reaches out to 
include the publie that has been deprived 
of higher education. The high school was 
once mainly a preparatory school for those 
roing to college ; j is how itself a college 
for the people. In our larger cities, school] 
buildings are often better and_ better 
equipped than were the universities of a 
generation ago. 

If the older among you will think back 
to the elementary school of your child- 
hood, you will recall a series of rooms 
whose sole equipment was rows of benches 
screwed to the floor, forbidding black- 
boards and thumbed _ text-books. These 
dreary structures are now being replaced 
with buildings in which there are gym- 
nasia, libraries, pictures, statuary, assem- 
bly halls for music and dramatics, shops 
for wood work, rooms for eooking~ and 
sewing, often dental clinics and offices for 
medical inspection. In spite of cries of 
‘*fads and frills,’’ the old curriculum of 
the ‘‘three R’s’’ with a sparse smattering 
of history and geography, taught by rote 
from a single text-book, has given way to 
an enriched program. The ideal is that 
the whole boy and whole girl shall go to 
school and shall find there opportunities 
for the development of all the potentiali- 
ties of a many-sided nature. Drill halls 
are becoming places in which children 
may live happily and may grow as they 
live. Let me cite one fact as typical of 
the situation. Investigations undertaken 
thirty years ago have been repeated lately, 
and have shown that the amount of read- 
ing matter covered by a pupil in a good 
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elementary school is now eight or nine 
times as much as it used to be. 

In addition to this internal enrichment 
there has been a great expansion outward. 
There is not a large city in which adult 
education is not being carried on; in some 
of the more progressive places, this work 
is as well organized as that for children 
and youth. Nursery schools are springing 
up at one end of the scale, balanced by 
parental education at the other. Handi- 
capped, neglected and delinquent children 
are receiving systematic attention. Schools 
for the deaf and blind have been greatly 
increased; those for the crippled and the 
subnormal are largely a product of the 
last twenty years. There is a constantly 
growing number of towns and cities which 
have community centers which provide 
health and recreational facilities. It is 
noteworthy that about one fourth of the 
aims listed in the children’s charter of 
the White House Conference have to do 
with safeguarding the physical develop- 
ment of the young. Recent developments 
in hygiene and medicine are making us 
realize that sound health is the basis of 
individual and national well-being, and the 
connections between schools and_ public- 
health agencies are drawing closer. 

It would be foolish to assert that our 
educational expansion has always been well 
directed. On the contrary, it has fre- 
quently been attended with aimless dis- 
persion and has led to superficiality. But 
when all allowances are made for mistakes 
and eccentricities, it still remains true that 
we now have and for the first time in his- 
tory the physical and administrative basis 
for a truly universal education. For a 
universal education means not only one 
that extends its advantages to all, but one 
which meets the immense variety of social 
needs and of individual capacities and 
wants. Much remains to do even in the 
way of extension. Pre-school education, 
parental education, adult education gener- 
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ally are only in their early infancy. Much 


vocational guidance which will help indi- 
viduals find the eallings in which they can 
be of use to others while finding happiness 
in their work for themselves, but as yet the 
schools have actually accomplished almost 
nothing. The trend toward high school 
and college still leaves two thirds of our 
future citizenship with only the bare ele- 
ments of intellectual preparation. Think 
of your own children of from twelve to 
fourteen, the degree of maturity they have 
reached, and call to mind the complex and 
difficult conditions of life and of making 
a living, and you will realize how far even 
in edueation we still come short of realiz- 
ing the ideal of an equal start and an equal 
ehanee for all. Ignorance, lack of trained 
skill, are handicaps imposed on two boys 
and girls out of three. The evil is in- 
creased by the amount of child labor, even 
of a seasonal migratory sort, which our 
laws still permit. 

Nevertheless, whatever our shortecom- 
ings, it is in education more than anywhere 
else that we have sincerely striven to carry 
into execution what James Truslow Adams 
has recently called ‘‘the great American 
dream’’: the vision of a larger and fuller 
life for the ordinary man, a life of widened 
freedom, of equal opportunity for each to 
make out of himself all that he is capable 
of becoming. Some have ridiculed the 
American faith in education; they have 
called it, derisively, a religion, and a re- 
ligion which is a superstition. At bottom, 
however, there is no difference between 
faith in education and a generous faith in 
human nature. If the whole democratic 
enterprise to which our fathers committed 
the American people is a delusion, then— 
but then only—is our trust in education a 
superstitious mistake. 

or a great idea lies behind the mobiliza- 
tion of this army of thirty million children 
and youth; a great ideal is at stake in the 


has been said and written about a plan of 
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remarkable expansion our schools are un- 
dergoing. A hundred years ago, in the 
thirties and forties of the last century, the 
wiser of our ancestors began to realize that 
the democratic experiment was not one 
which was sure, automatically, to succeed. 
With one voice they cried that the endur- 
ing existence of republican institutions was 
dependent upon the spread of popular en- 
lightenment, that popular education was 
the corner-stone of the Republie. As this 
idea was originally at the basis of the 
ereation of the public-school system, so it 
has continued to be the fountainhead and 
inspiration of the expansion of the public- 
school system and its services. 

The movement is an endless one; the 
need for expansion and alteration in educa- 
tion ean never be ended, because the need 
can never be fully satisfied. It is the need 
of a human nature and of a society that 
are themselves in process of constant 
change. The most universal ambition of 
the average American parent, man and 
woman, has been that his boy and girl 
should have a better chance in life than the 
father and mother had. This desire, which 
has been the source of infinite self-sacrifice, 
inheres in our social system with its belief 
in the possibilities of the common man. It 
can only be carried into effect through 
ever-renewed improvement of our eduea- 
tional system. 

Consequently I am here this evening to 
say that great as have been the changes in 
our educational system in the last hundred 
years, and especially in the last thirty, 
they are nevertheless slight in comparison 
with those which must be undertaken in 
the next generation. How can education 
stand still when society itself is rapidly 
changing under our very eyes? The sense 
of unsolved social problems is all about us. 
There are problems of crime, of regard for 
law, of capital, of labor, of unemployment, 
of stability and security, of family life, of 
war and peace, of international relations 
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and cooperation——all on a larger scale than 


the world has ever seen before. Anticipa- 
tion of continued and large-scale changes 
in education is, then, not so much a proph- 
ecy as it is a warning. Unless education 
prepares future citizens to deal effectively 
with these great questions, our civilization 
may collapse. It can not give this prepara- 
tion unless it itself undergoes great trans- 


formations. H. G. Wells said, soon after 


the close of the war, that we were engaged 


and catas- 


might be 


in a race between education 


trophe. Here in America, it 
truer to say that we are engaged in a race 
between a miseducation which will bear no 
vital relation to the needs and conditions of 
the modern world and a possible education 
which will face the future and which will 
defer to the past and its traditions only as 
far as the past gives us aid in effectively 
facing the future. 

The necessity of great educational change 
may be indicated by sketching the changes 
which life has undergone in the United 
States. 

First, one hundred years ago, 
Agrarian civili- 


our life 
was agrarian and rural. 
zation has always when left to itself moved 
at such a slow pace that, to those who lived 
in it, it did not seem to change in any fun- 
damental way. It is static, based on 
the traditions of the past, and accommo- 
dated to the course of nature. During the 
nineties of the last century, our society 
became definitely industrial. 
It moves neither at the tempo of the ox-cart 
nor of the horse, but at that of electricity, 
the motor car and the airplane. Life has 
to adapt itself to the mechanical inventions 
which control the processes of nature rather 
Inven- 


urban and 


than to the eyele of nature itself. 
tion rather than routine and custom deter- 
mines the course of events, and no one ean 
say what further inventions are going to 
modify the course of living in the years 
that are before us. We do know that rail- 
way, telegraph, telephone, electric light, 
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power, transportation, automobile, radio, 
airplane and their multitude of accessories 
have revolutionized our habits of work, of 
amusement, of communication and inter- 
course. Schools which have looked upon 
their task as that of preserving and trans- 
mitting the classic cultures of the past have 
fought shy of adopting into their own aims 
and methods enough of the new forces, the 
forces which determine our life, to fit indi- 
viduals to with them. They may 
wreck us unless they are intelligently reeu- 
Our mechanical de- 


cope 


lated and employed. 
vices and processes have got far ahead of 
our capacity to plan and to enjoy—ahead 
of our minds in short. The gaps between 
our machines and our ability to control 
them for human ends is widened because 
education has clung to old traditions and 
aims of culture in the face of the new in- 
dustrial situation. 

Secondly, there has been a revolution in 
the methods by which things get done. Our 
fathers worked by custom and the models 
laid down in the past. These models and 
procedures have been thrown into the scrap 
heap, not intentionally and deliberately, 
but none the less effectually. For science 
has dictated to men new ways of doing 
things based upon understanding of natu- 
ral energy and the relations of cause and 
effect. Because of scientific advance, be- 
eause of the methods it puts at our dis- 
posal, a single great industrial company 
ereates devices by which the work can be 
done which would occupy our entire popu- 
lation, men, women, children and babes, if 
the work had to be done with the instru- 
ments and processes of even sixty year's 
ago. It can not be said that our schools 
have begun to introduce scientific method 
into teaching to anything approaching the 
part which it plays in shaping our actual 
lives. 

Thirdly, we have altered from a popula- 
tion with simple political problems to one 
with extremely difficult and complex is- 
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When the outlines of our school 


sues. 


system were formed there was no great 


separation into rich and poor; there was 
free land; there were abundant unused and 
unappropriated natural resources. There 
was work and opportunity to get on for all. 
Then the aims of political democracy were 
easily understood, since they were in har- 
mony with the conditions of soil and occu- 
pation. Now there are vast and concen- 
trated aggregations of wealth; there are 
monopolies of power ; great unemployment ; 

shutting down of doors of opportunity, 
a gulf between rich and poor, and no 
frontier to which the hard-put can migrate. 
[In consequence, the problem of democracy 
is no longer chiefly governmental and polit- 
It is industrial and financial—eco- 

It is infinitely ramified, and the 
bind the social structure 
together are subtle and invisible. It would 
be absurd to hold educators responsible for 


ical. 
nomie. 
threads which 


our present depression, a depression which 
is obviously mental and moral as well as 
financial. But the depression is a warning 
that we live in an age in which education 
must take on new responsibilities and come 
to grips with realities which it has passed 
by as outside its province. 

Fourthly, control of natural forees by 
means of machinery has brought to human- 
ity the possibility of an amount of leisure 
from which the mass of men and women in 
the past were hopelessly shut out. At the 
same time, popular amusements and ree- 
reation have been seized upon as means of 
financial profit. The combination of these 
two faets has created what may be truly 
called a erisis in our national moral life. 
A new conception of the uses of leisure has 
to be ereated ; boys and girls need to be in- 
structed so that they ean discriminate be- 
tween the enjoyments that enrich and en- 
large their lives and those which degrade 
and dissipate. The possibilities of artistic 
production and appreciation ean no longer 
remain the privilege of a select class, but 
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Other- 
wise the increase of leisure time may be- 


must become a universal possession. 


come a demoralizing agent on a vast scale. 

Not all the social changes which are 
But it 
is claimed that these changes are here and 


going on are good and beneficial. 


must be faced, not ignored; education has 
the responsibility of developing types of 
mind and character that can direct these 
new forees toward good and that otherwise 
they will surely become forces of destrue- 
tion and disintegration. 

The sum of the matter is that at the pres- 
ent time education has no great directive 
aim. 
pressure exerted here and there, not be- 


It grows, but it grows from specific 


cause of any large and inspiring social 
policy. It expands by piecemeal additions, 
not by the movement of a vital foree within. 
The schools, like the nation, are in need of 
a central purpose which will create a new 
enthusiasm and devotion, and whieh will 
unify and guide all intellectual plans. 

In earlier days there was an aim which 
throughout the 
Education was the key to individual sue- 


worked whole system. 
cess, to making one’s way in life, to getting 
The 
sponded with the realities of social life, for 
the national 
gation of a 
wilderness. 

just beyond, 
take possession of it. 


on and getting ahead. aim corre- 
need was the material subju- 
continent, the conquest of a 
There was always a frontier 
and the pioneer advanced to 
It was enough for the 
school to equip the individual with the 
tools of learning and to fire him with am- 
bition and zeal to get on. His real educa- 
tion came in contact with others and in 
struggles with the forees of nature. The 
aim was individualistic, but it was also in 
harmony with the needs of the nation. 

This earlier purpose has lost its vitality 
and its meaning. It survives, but operates 
aS an oppressive handicap. As President 
Hoover said some time ago: ‘‘ We are pass- 
ing from a period of extremely individual- 
istic action to one of associational activity.”’ 
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Except for a favored few, there is no longer 
any unbounded opportunity for advance- 
ment open to individuals. We live in an 
epoch of combination, consolidation, concen- 
tration. Unless these combinations are used 
democratically for the common good, the 
result 


oppression for the mass of men and women. 


will be an increasing insecurity and 
Education must cultivate the social spirit 
and the 


assiduously than it 


power to act socially even more 
cultivated individual 
ambition for material success in the past. 
Competitive motives and methods must be 
abandoned for cooperative. Desire to work, 
for mutual advantage, with others must be 
made the controlling force in school admin- 
istration and instruction. Instead of imbu- 
ing individuals with the idea that the goal 
is to sharpen their powers so they can get 


] 


on personally, they must be trained in ea 


pacity for intelligent organization so that 
they can unite with others in a common 
struggle against poverty, disease, ignorance, 
credulity, low standards of appreciation 
There must be a purpose 
the 


earlier ideals of political democracy into 


and enjoyment. 


and methods which will carry over 


industry and finance. 
Only in respect to methods of thought 
and judgment should the earlier individual- 
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istic aim be retained; there it should be in- 
tensified. Democracy will be a farce unless 
individuals are trained to think for them- 
selves, to judge independently, to be erit- 
ical, to be able to detect subtle propaganda 
and the motives which inspire it. Mass 
production and uniform regimentation have 
been growing in the degree in which indi- 
vidual opportunity has waned. The cur- 
rent must be reversed. The motto 
be: ‘‘ Learn to act with and for others while 
you learn to think and to judge for your-, 
self.’’ 

The problem of educational reorganiza- 


must 


tion is not one which it is easy to solve. 
But we are discovering that the problem 
of maintaining the democratic ideals of our 
founding fathers is not easy, either. The 
only way to attain the latter is by giving 
a social direction to our educational system. 
If the good will, the loyalty, the political 
faith and hope of the American people can 
be united with the affection which parents 
have for their children, and the union can 
be directed by the spirit of free scientific 
inquiry, there is no ground for fear of 
When the democracy 
are made real in our entire 
system, they will be a reality once more in 


failure. ideals of 


educational 


our national life. 


THE BASES OF PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT’ 


By Dr. IRA S. WILE 


Tue efforts of President Hoover to 
bring about world agreement for a mora- 
torium should be effective in promoting 
international financial stability. It is 
doubtful, however, whether all the serious 
phases of present day depression can be 
remedied because, even though a tide of 

1 Digest of an address given before the Asso- 
ciation for Personality Training at the opening 
of its seminars on ‘‘ Personality Difficulties of the 
Young Adult,’’ at the 
Building, New York City, July 6, 1931. 


Russell Sage Foundation 


re-employment sets in, there will continue 
to be large numbers of persons whose em- 
ployment problems will present 
greater difficulties than at the present 
time. There wi: be, in fact, a larger num- 
ber of absolute unemployables and a rela- 
tively larger number of unemployed than 
this country has ever known. 

We may regard the problems of the un- 
employed in terms of world depression, 
seasonal unemployment, technological un- 
employment, over-crowding in industry, a 


even 
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rise in commercial standards of age for 
employment at the juvenile end of life, 
with a falling in the age of employability 
at the upper end of life. In addition there 
are problems of unemployment due to ill- 
ness, accidents and dependent old age, de- 
pendent in part because of the ailments of 
the later decades of life and in part due to 
he fact of age itself. 

It is important to consider how the 
problems of industry are to be met in 
terms of personal adjustment. There will 
always be unemployables and more than 
ever in the future with 
and thirty to forty hours of work. 


a five-day week 
There 
will be serious problems for the unem- 
ployed, beeause with a diminished number 
of actively engaged citizens, there will be 


ereater competition for specific positions. 
It is because of this that the problems of 


personality will play a larger part in the 
h 


iring and firing of men than in the past. 
This is amply demonstrated by the keen 
interest of personnel departments through- 
out the country in the personality prob- 
lems of their employees. There is further 
the full recognition of the value of saving 
men rather than serapping them in indus- 
try, a desire to find out wherein a man 
lacks, and actually to make adjustments 
that will enable him to enlarge his person- 
ality in terms of temperament, emotions, 
applieation, industry and attitude so that 
he will fit into of things. 
Labor turn-over is a costly affair, in some 


the scheme 


industries amounting to more than $200 
for each change. It is this financial value 
which makes the problems of personality 
training of primary significance to in- 
dustry. 

Personality, however, is not a problem 
of industry, per se. It includes and in- 
volves the reaction of human beings in and 
through living with other persons, begin- 
ning within the home, extending through 
the school and friendly organizations, as 
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well as in the experiences in industry. It 
is obvious that personality with its reac- 
tions to human relationships must depend 
upon the essential factors inherent in the 
nature of the individual and in the past 
and present circumstances, conditions and 
events which constitute his environment. 
Some factors in personality are fixed and 
unchangeable, though most are alterable 
One can not alter a 
but 
physical elements as diabetes or nervous 
dyspepsia. There 
stances affecting personality which depend 


by intelligent efforts. 


blue or brown eye, one can change 


are, however, ecirecum- 


entirely upon the external factors. These 
are illustrated, for example, by the sense 
of security in one’s job, the rate of one’s 
wage, the attitudes of one’s superiors and 
inferiors, the hours of labor, the pressure 
of machines, ete. It is patent that any 
service in modifying personality calls for 
an investigation of the man and the job 
and the man in the job. 

Personality involves the totality of an 
It is not merely the sum of his 
One 


individual. 


various and systems. may 


speak in terths of his physical make-up, his 


parts 


intellectual capacities, his emotional sys- 
tem and his social reactions. If we were 
to add all of these together we should still 
not have the personality of the man, which 
is fabricated from the inter-workings and 
the dynamic potentials of his interacting 
being. His integrated personality reflects 
his esthetie possibilities, his spiritual aspi- 
rations and his capacity for manifesting 
various facets of his adapting nature 
under completely different conditions and 
circumstances. After all, the overt 
sonality of a child at school is not identi- 
eal with that exhibited on the playground, 
any more than the personality of his 
father is the same in church and at a base- 
ball game or that of his mother at a ball 


per- 


and in the laundry. 
The basis of personality adjustment in- 





OS0 


volves, therefore, an inquiry into the basic 
changes involving possibilities of leverage 
the total Are the 
changes to be voluntary or involuntary or 


upon personality. 
are they to be subject to pressures? Do 
they call for immediate attention in the 
physical realm, the intellectual realm, or 
the emotional realm or the social realm? 
As a matter of fact the great majority of 


The 


the personality adjustment 


people are normal and adjustable. 
problems of 
which are increasing in significance in this 
age of heightened neuroses and mental dis- 
orders are confined more largely to the 
groups at the extremes. The very tall, the 
very short, the very bright, the very dull, 
the unemotional and the hyper-emotional, 
the self-seclusive, isolating type and the 
one who is so expansive that he is minding 
every one’s business. When, however. one 
speaks of personality one should think in 
terms of the personality of the specifie in- 
dividual under discussion. Personality is 
scarcely generic; one does not speak of the 
the the 
Negroes or of the Mongolians. The per- 


personality of Caucasians or of 
sonality to be adjusted is a personality but 
it is the personality of the individual who 
is to be aided. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
should be thrown 


bases of adjustment 


back into the home and the school. Indus- 
try should not be charged with all of the 
responsibility which is now fastened upon 
it, particularly in the intellectual realm. 
Intelligence and achievement are primary 
concerns of schools, and the understanding 
of these phases of juvenile development 
lead to 
guidance, not guidance into specific indus- 


should intelligent vocational 
try, but broad guidance into lines of study 


and effort in which at least intellectual 
capacity will be adjusted and emotional 
satisfactions found. I 
‘‘maybe’’ because one ean not tell the de- 


gree of satisfaction of an individual in a 


may be say 
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specific industrial career until he is placed 
with 
Many a man’s adjustment has been dis- 


therein, in contact other workers. 
turbed by the promotion of a relative of 
the owner, by the demotion of a superior 
of kindly attitudes or by rasping competi- 
tive interaction within a department that 
is prejudicial to personal comfort and 
peace of mind. 

People frequently talk of square pegs in 
round holes. One ean not always find the 
exact square hole for each square peg, but 
there is a possibility at times of rounding 
the square peg so that it will fit some other 
The process of personality 
with it the 


form of hole. 
not 


adjustment does carry 
necessity of a hyperindividualism which 
means that the entire world must change 
to meet the demands of a single person. 
It still maintains a rational position that 
internal adaptations are requisite to sat- 
isfy the demands of an environment. But 
neither one goes on alone. The two are 
concomitant. 

From an educational standpoint in this 
machine age there must be recognition of 
the interplay of social, economic, physical 
and climatic factors. No 
deny that illness at home, low wages and 
a sense of insecurity in times of depres- 
sion, the feeling of a loss of friendship or 
affection, the affaire de coeur, a poorly 
organized constitution, easy fatiguability, 


even one will 


chronic illness, inadequate dietary, unliy- 


gienie home conditions and the like, all 
play their parts in diminishing comfort, 
satisfaction and capacity for adaptation. 


They help to mould personalities. A per- 
sonality is affected by appearance, by 
strength, by a sense of orderliness, by state 
of health, by intellectual ability, by pleas- 
ure in industry, by industrial affiliations, 
by long hours, by monotony of process and 
sundry other factors found within and 
without the specific industrial plant. 

Society is responsible for its units. [n- 
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dustry ean absorb a certain measure of this 
responsibility but the school system should 
absorb still more. There is a erying need 

‘a broader and deeper educational out- 
wk. It is necessary that we continue to 
view the child at school as a potential in- 
dustrial citizen in this age of machines. 
But he is more than that—he is a person 
not a_ thing. 


nd not a being, 


There must be an organization of the in- 


peg—a 


dustrial machinery so as to promote his 
social welfare but far more significant is 
the re-arrangement and re-constitution of 

iv educational systems so that they take 
cognizance of the personality needs of our 
crowing population. The problems of in- 
telligence are not primarily and funda- 
mentally responsibilities of business and 
industry. They still belong to the schools. 
There is need not merely for the develop- 
ment of vocational education and guidance 
in publie sehool systems but there is a 
vreat opportunity for the development of 
adequate functional relationships between 
the schools and the homes and the homes 
and industry. There must be cooperation 
with a view to producing in the juvenile 
population eapable of making 
adaptations to the stress and strains of life 


and not merely industrial life in a ma- 


persons 


chine age. 

There are innumerable gaps _ between 
our knowledge of what should be done and 
our practical performance in our school 
systems. <A set curriculum at the present 
time is by no means fixed, even though it 
is being altered slowly. A plan of voea- 
tional guidance that is based merely upon 
intellectual capacity of children is bound 
to be a failure. High intelligence poten- 
tials do not carry with them the assurance 
of industrial suecess because our measures 
of intelligence at the present time give no 
insight as to industry, special ability, in- 
itiative, leadership, and the like. The 
problem of vocational guidance in so far as 
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it is resident in the schools calls for a more 
definite knowledge of what is in the child 
and what the child is, in terms of his 
physical make-up, his intellectual power, 
his home and cultural background, his 
special abilities and capacities, his apti- 
tudes and his interests. But it equally 
ealls for an intelligent understanding of 
industry in terms of its aims and goals, its 
demands for employees, in terms of its 
strains, hours of labor and wages. It in- 
volves an understanding of the parent- 
sibling the effeets of 


under-guidance and over-guidance, over- 


relationships, of 


protection, with some recognition of the 
useful spiritual factors in 
beauty, truth and religion. The 
child, therefore, is the matter of concern 


and social 


entire 


rather than merely a consideration of a 
part of his nature. Herein les the oppor- 
tunity for the educator as a coworker with 
industry. 

We have not reached a time when dog- 
matism is advisable, nor when it is possible 
to lay down rules of thumb, nor general 
directions for personality adjustment. In- 
asmuch as the great mass of people possess 
normality, specific problems arise for those 
who are deviates from what is regarded as 
a norm, which varies under various condi- 
tions. The norm of personality for a man 
employed in a boiler factory is not identi- 
cal with that involved for a statistician. 
In the last analysis personality changes 
are constant as a result of the interaction 
of the individual and his specific position. 
This becomes then a special province of 
industry and the educational system. 

A highly efficient personnel department 
is conscious of the dynamic quality of its 
employees and appreciates the interaction 
of neurasthenia and high wages; neuroses 
and financial insecurity; inadequate stim- 
ulation and absence; lateness and enervat- 
ing situations inherent in the complicated 
economies of homes, or arising from inade- 















quate habits and determinative experiences 
during the processes of adolescent develop- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt that personality 
adjustment involves manipulations of per- 
sonality, whether the strings be pulled 
from within or from without; whether the 
altered or the personal 
the 


crines, medicaments, a change of scene or 


environment be 


well-being modified by use of endo- 


psycho-analysis. There are no rules that 


ean be applied as machine-like _ tests. 
Every personality is vital and individual 

every industry and job is special and 
And yet the find a 


common basis of service without hazard or 


variable. two must 
destruction. 
The 


school and industry must find a common 


educational factors in the home, 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 
SAMOA 
CreATION of a $200,000 foundation for the 
education of natives of American Samoa has 
been announced by Mr. and Mrs. William 8. 
Neck, L. 
wireless dispatch from Honolulu to The New 
Yor] The fund, 
tered from Honolulu, is a memorial to their son, 


Barstow, of Great I., according to a 


Times. which will be adminis- 


Frederie Duclos Barstow, who died there of 


pneumonia last May. It was his wish, after 
three visits to American Samoa, that something 
practical in education be done for the natives 
of that land. 

A committee of five Honolulu men will be ap- 
pointed as a board of directors. The spending 
of the income from the foundation will be regu- 
lated by the following proviso: “The objective 
of the educational fund shall be to develop lead- 
ership among the people of American Samoa in 
all the arts of living and of government under 
modern conditions, thus to facilitate the raising 
of that branch of the Polynesian race to its 
proper place in present-day life, this education 
to be in such practical and eultural pursuits, oe- 
committee 


and professions as_ the 


cupations 
shall, from time to time, determine.” 
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can their 
knowledge and work out some scheme that 
There is 


need for greater information concerning 


ground wherein they pool 


will benefit those who need it. 


personality and its functions; and a far 
wider need for sufficient knowledge to en- 
able men intelligently to analyze the per- 
sonality of an individual and to synthesize 
it again into a more useful, effective, satis- 
happy form of personality. 
The initiative should be taken by edu- 


fying and 


eators working in and through the elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. Industry 
should know much more of its employees 
from those whose prolonged stimuli should 
elicit the social responsiveness which is the 
foundation of justice, loyalty in industry 
and honesty, without which no personality 
ean function in a democracy. 





The foundation requires that once every five 
years one or more persons selected by the per- 
manent committee shall visit American Samoa 
and report on the state of education there, mak- 
ing recommendations as to the most practical 
steps to be taken by the foundation in further- 
ing its purposes. The expenditure of the in- 


come will be for school expenses, including 
teachers’ salaries, erection of school buildings, 
education in hygiene and stimulation of research 
in Samoan culture. 

In general the foundation plan will apply to 
Samoan youths of both sexes of whole or part 
whom American Samoa is 


Samoan blood, to 


home. The benefits, however, may be extended 
to those of more mature age in the discretion 
of the committee. If youths are sent abroad for 


education, Hawaii is to receive preference. 


THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL 

Because of the unemployment situation more 
applications than ever before were received for 
the Bryn Mawr summer school, according to 
the Journal of Adult Education. New York 
City alone sent in 80 applications, although the 
number of places allotted to the city is only 20. 
But a rapid withdrawal of applications took 
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place in the week before the school opened, as 
students found they could not afford to risk the 
loss of work during the summer. There were 
finally enrolled for the eight-weeks course 99 
students, who represented varied trades and na- 

mal backgrounds. Garment workers and tex- 
tile workers were in the majority. There were 
four students from Europe, a textile worker 
and a printer came from England, a garment 


worker from Denmark, and a metal worker 
from Sweden. 

Unemployment, the most serious question fae- 
ing industrial workers to-day, was chosen for 
the main theme of discussion this summer. By 
means of psychological tests, the school was di- 
vided into five units of instruction. Each unit 
based its study program on some aspect of the 
unemployment situation, relating to this general 
subject their work in English, science, history 
or psychology. International relations, the his- 
tory of the labor movement, economic history, 
covernment and social reorganization were 
studied specifically in each unit. 


on unemployment, the need for political action 


School forums 


and types of community organizations served to 
correlate the program for the whole school. The 
faculty reported that the students on the whole 
maintained a high standard of work and 
achieved genuine progress. 

The chief problem of the summer was found 
to be in the health department. In spite of 
preliminary medical examinations, many stu- 
dents showed serious conditions, due to fatigue 
and undernourishment. The intensive work of 


successful in 


he health department proved 
many cases, and the standard of health steadily 
improved. The whole situation seemed to re- 
fleet conditions in the industrial world, where 


unemployed workers are suffering from the ef- 


lects of nervous strain and lack of sufficient 
food. The small fund for emergency medical 


cases allowed by the school was severely taxed. 
No funds are available for the necessary fol- 
low-up work demanded in the most serious 
cases, 

Interesting events in the school this summer 
Were a trip to the near-by steel mills; the trade 
party, dramatizing the unemployment situation 
in every trade; the international peace festival, 
unusually vivid and full of color, with its pag- 
eant of nations and program of folk songs and 
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folk dances. Attempts at spontaneous labor 
drama on Saturday evenings brought forth un- 
expected talent, picturing for the whole school 
the experiences of individual students or of 
various trade groups. 

The students have gone out from the school 
determined to apply what knowledge they may 
have gained this summer in their own industrial 
situations. Workers from each district of the 
country have met together to consider the next 
steps in an educational program for their own 
communities. The includes 
for helping these 


winter program 


plans former students to 
carry out their ideas for usefulness in the most 
effective way, cooperation with local groups for 
study classes, the preparation of suitable ma- 
terial for teachers and students, and an inten- 
sive publicity program in order to inform the 
publie as to the needs of industrial workers in 


edueation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS 
IN FLORIDA 

A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times 
states that, with the opening of her schools this 
fall, Florida her effort 
toward the education of her youth in the history 
of the state. The drive is directed toward equal 
educational opportunities for all children, urban 
and rural, and follows the adoption by the 1931 


began most eoneerted 


Legislature of portions of recommendations 
made by a state educational survey commission, 
under whose direction an intensive study was 
conducted by field headed by Dr. 
George D. Strayer, of Columbia University. 
More than a score of specialists participated 


in the survey, and although the report of the 


wi yrkers, 


commission, eovering more than 700 printed 
pages and dealing with every phase of public 
educational work, was ready in 1929, the legis- 
lators did not get down to the recommendations 
until this year. Once their attention 
rected to them, however, one legislative act 
alone more than justified the expenditure of 
$75,000 for the survey, according to Dr. I. E. 


was di- 


Phillips, of Jacksonville, chairman of the com- 
mission. The General Education Board of New 
York contributed $25,000 to the survey fund. 
That act provided for the teacher-unit basis 
of financing under which the people have been 
made to realize that school functioning is a 
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state instead of a loeal problem. Under pro- 
visions of the act the state is paying, for the 
first time this session, 75 per cent. of the cost 
of operating the schools and the counties the 
remainder. 

The act further specifies that the counties 
must send their children to school if they are 
to benefit by the new plan of distributing the 
funds. Ample funds have been provided, ac- 
cording to Mr. Phillips, for eight months’ school- 
ing for every child, white or Negro, an achieve- 
The 
scope ol this advance is indicated by the facet 
that of 


in Florida have operated schools for terms as 


ment never before realized in Florida. 


heretofore many the smaller counties 
short as six weeks annually. 
Under the new act the wealthier counties are 


ealled upon to eontribute to schooling in the 


weaker counties. The bulk of the revenue 
comes, incidentally, from the sale of license 
tags for automobiles, from which $6,000,000 


goes annually to the schools. 

While Florida already oceupied, according to 
the 
among the southeastern states in the percentage 


survey, “a comparatively favored place 
of illiterates 10 years of age and over,” the new 
plan is expected to place the state well out in 


the lead in this respect. 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES FOR PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Use of supervised correspondence courses in 
small high schools is gaining considerable atten- 
tion in various parts of the United States, ac- 
cording to the Federal Office of Edueation. As 
a result, students are being offered hundreds of 
courses which could not otherwise be made avail- 
able. In addition to supplementing the regular 
work offered in the small high school, the variety 
of correspondence courses provides a specialized 
and high-grade type of instruction, despite the 
staff. Such 
courses also make possible a better adjustment 


limitation of a small teaching 
of studies to individual pupil needs. 
Supervised correspondence courses, according 
to Mr. Walter H. Gaumnitz, rural school special- 
ist of the Federal Office of Education, are 
offered by loeal high schools which make a con- 
tract with a reputable correspondence school, 
The local 


state or university extension service. 
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school secures the lessons, provides periods in 
the regular school day for study, supervises the 
pupils’ work and returns the lessons to the 
correspondence study center for a report on 
pupil accomplishment. The local school board 
pays for courses pursued. 

A recent bulletin of the Office of Education, 
reporting a study of more than 14,000 rural high 
schools with an enrolment of 250 or less, pointed 
out that a multitude of small high schools have 
sprung up in the United States, some with onl) 
In 
fact, reports show that 130 schools are attempt- 


30 to 50 pupils and as few as two teachers. 


ing four years of high-school] work with but one 
teacher. Many schools of this type have found 
correspondence courses helpful to both teachers 
and pupils. 

Correspondence courses, designed mainly for 
high-school purposes, are offered by the Massa 
chusetts State Department of Edueation, the 
University of Chieago, Columbia University, 
Indiana University, the University of Nebraska, 
the University of Minnesota, the University ot 
Wisconsin, other state departments of education, 


— 


university extension services and correspondence 
schools. 

Successful pioneer experiments in this typ: 
of supervised study have been made by Super- 
intendent S. C. Mitchell, of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan; Mr. C. M. Himel, Maine Township 
High School, Des Plaines, Illinois; Mr. H. F. 
Wooden, principal of the Ann J. 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan; Mr. J. 
Hufford, of the high 
Charles, Illinois; Superintendent B. C. Berg, 
of Newton, Iowa, and by many other school 


Kellogg 
H. 


« . , . 
principal school, St 


officials, with the cooperation of state depart- 
ments of education and university extension and 
correspondence school services. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR ART 
STUDENTS 

To advance intellectual standards in the Wo- 
man’s Art School of Cooper Union and to aid 
in selecting only young women of recognized 
artistic ability, psychological tests have been 
adopted as the sole basis of admission, it has 
been announced by the director, Austin Purves, 
Jr. 

In the first of these tests, which were directed 
by Professor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton 
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University, assisted by Professor W. G. Find- 
ley, of the psychology department of Cooper 
Union, and the art faculty, 155 young women 
were examined. Of these, 32 qualified, 42 
tiled and the remainder, characterized by Pro- 
fessor Brigham as “doubtful,” will be reex- 
amined next spring. The 32 young women who 
passed both the intelligence and the composition 
tests will be admitted to the school in the fall of 
1932, the registration having been closed early 
in September for this year. The “doubtful” 
group will be given no priority over new ap- 
plicants, who will be examined at the same vime 
next spring. 

The tests 
judgment, composition, freehand drawing and a 


were of four types, including art 


spatial relations test prepared by the New York 
College Entrance Examination Board. These 
tests were also given to students admitted to 
the Woman’s Art School in September for com- 
parative purposes. “The averages were good,” 
Mr. Purves reported, “although there were some 
failures.” 

The psychology department agreed to give 
these tests as an experiment, according to Pro- 
Findley, who worked Professor 
Brigham in tabulating the results. To deter- 
mine their value, however, these findings will be 
correlated with the work of the students after 
they are admitted to the school. 


with 


Lessor 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF HAWAII 

PROFESSOR THAYNE M. Livesay writes that 
since the beginning in 1927, summer sessions at 
the University of Hawaii, of which he is the 
director, have shown a steady growth in enrol- 
ment, reaching the total of 594 in 1931. A ma- 
jority of the students came from the territory, 
but a total of 83 from outside sources, 77 from 
the mainland and 6 from the Orient, indicates 
that Hawaii is gaining recognition in other 
parts of the world. Of the students from the 
mainland 53 came as members of the tour or- 
ganized by the University of Oregon, the second 
of such successful ventures. 

To take care of the increased enrolment, a 
taculty of twenty-nine instructors gave a total 
of 39 courses in the following fields: agricul- 
ture, art, botany, economies, education, En- 
glish, French, geography, geology, health edu- 
cation, history, household art, Oriental studies, 
physies, politieal science and psychology. 
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The 1931 summer session was strengthened 
by a number of visiting instructors, including 
Dr. John E. 
education at the University of Washington; 
Dr. Leland H. Creer, assistant protessor of 
history at the University of Washington; Dr. 


Corbally, assistant professor of 


Thomas A. Jaggar, chief of the section of vol- 
canology for the U. 8S. Geological Survey; Pro- 
fessor Linden A. Mander, associate professor 
of political science at the University of Wash- 
ington; Dr. Mark A. May, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Yale University, and Dr. 
Philip S. Platt, director of Palama Settlement, 
Honolulu. 


A unique feature of the 1931 session was a 
course in botany given at Kilauea Volcano by 
Mr. Theodore C. Zschokke, extension forester at 
the agricultural extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. It is hoped that this can be 
made a regular part of future summer sessions 
with a larger number of courses available. 

The 1932 summer session, which will be held 
from June 29 to August 9, promises to be one 
long remembered in Hawaii because of a num- 
ber of unusual features. In addition to the 
regular work as usually offered, there will be a 
school of Pacifie affairs, and, during the last 
week in July, the meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations in Honolulu. 


DEDICATION OF DWIGHT HALL AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

A CHAPTER in the history of two Yale institu- 
tions was written on October 23, when the uni- 
versity formally dedicated the new quarters of 
Dwight Hall in the Old Library. The exercises 
opened at 4 P. M. with an organ recital in 
Dwight Memorial Chapel. The dedication ex- 
ereises were held at 8 P. M. in Dwight Hall, 
as the Old Library is now called. The opening 
address was made by Mr. William E. 8. Gris- 
wold, of New York City, chairman of the 
alumni advisory board of Dwight Hall, who 
spoke for the alumni. Mr. Robert Brank Ful- 
ton, of Rockford, Illinois, president of Dwight 
Hall, spoke for the undergraduate body. Mr. 
Luther Tucker, of Mount Kisco, N. Y., secre- 
tary of Dwight Hall, represented the Student 
Christian Movement. Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, who was secretary of Dwight Hall in 
1887, spoke for the faculty and former secre- 


taries. President James Rowland Angell spoke 
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lor the university. 
the Reverend George Stewart, 
Dwight Hall 1915. 


The simple dignity and charm of the Old 


The dedieatory prayer was 
Dr. 


in 


offered by 


secretary of 


Library, second oldest building at Yale, has been 
ol 
Christian 
ot 


received the com- 


1 


preserved for the enjoyment future genera- 


tions, and the University 


Association 
its traditions. 


rece ived 


1842 


a home worthy 


Ir. Henry Austin 


mission to design the first separate library 


Yale of the 
ISSO, desiring a coordination of Chris- 


building for College. Members 


class of 


tian activity at Yale, organized the Christian 
Association Union. 

As a graduate committee began to colleet 
funds for the erection of a suitable building, 
Vir. Elbert B. Munroe, of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, announced his intention of donating the 
building in memory of his wife’s unele, Mr. 
Frederick Marquand, whose plan to provide 
juarters for the association in honor of the 
elder President Dwight was thwarted by his 


death. The second President Dwight delivered 
from Mr. 
Munroe the keys to the first Dwight Hall, just 


ars ago. It 


the dedicatory address and received 


forty-five ye was found necessary, 


in 1926, to demolish the old building, and the 
Christian Association moved into 
Hall. it that 


the university would remodel the Old Library 


University 


Durfee Meanwhile Was agreed 


for the requirements of Dwight Hall as soon 






Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON celebrated 


October 19 her twent 


Wellesley College. 


on 


ieth year as president of 


Dr. Ray Lyman WILbuR, on leave as presi- 
dent of Stanford University since 1929 to be 
Secretary of the Interior, was given a degree of 
doctor of laws, and Dr. Frederick G. Banting, 
of the University of Toronto, was made a doctor 
of science at the opening of the sixty-seventh 
annual of the University of the 
State of New York on October 15. 


convoeation 


Dr. Rateu D. Herzet, president of the Penn- 
svivania State 
chairman of the Greater Pennsylvania Council 


College, has been appointed 


by Governor Pinchot. 
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as Sterling Memorial Library was completed. 
Thus the destinies of two independent institu- 
tions at Yale were merged. 

The building now embodies the conceptions of 
religion which the organization has developed. 
Central in the scheme is the Dwight Memorial 
Chapel, perpetuating the memories of two Yale 
presidents and Christian leaders, and symbol- 
An 
auditorium in the southern wing becomes the 


izing the attitude of devotional worship. 


center for gatherings and lectures held every 
Wednesday evening, with the Liberal Club, the 
Chapel Committee, and the Round Table co- 
operating with Dwight Hall, in the presenta- 
tion of social, economie, political and religious 
discussions by capable speakers. Oceasional 
suppers may be served from a small kitchen ad- 
the 


Here also will take place the Sunday afternoon 


joining common room and auditorium. 
teas. 

The reading room on the first floor carries 
In the 


north wing are housed the administrative offices 


on the tradition of both institutions. 
and eabinet room, which will serve as a center 
for the associated activities, such as the New 
Haven Boys’ Club and the Yale Hope Mission. 
On the second floor are living quarters for the 
graduate secretary and occasional guests, as well 
as discussion rooms, where small groups may 
The Club 
second floor of the south wing. 


meet. Cosmopolitan oceupies the 


Dr. FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, president of 
Colby College, was the speaker at the Foun- 
ders’ Day exercises at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts, on October 17. 


Dr. HArotp GLENN Movu.ton, president ot 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
lectured on the Manie Hooper Smith Foundation 
in Catherine Hooper Hall, Goucher College, on 
Friday evening, October 30. His subject was 


“The International Eeonomiec Situation.” 


Dr. ALEXANDER C. FLICK, state historian and 
director of the archives and history division of 
the state department of education of New York, 
was reelected corresponding secretary of the 
New York State Historical Association at the 
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mnual convention in Schenectady on Septem- 
ey 26. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, of Columbia Uni- 


versity, was reelected president. Among other 


officers elected were: Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
formerly deputy commissioner of education of 
New York, first vice-president; Dr. John H. 
Finley, formerly commissioner of education of 
New 
of the New 


York, and Dr. James G. Riggs, principal 


York State Normal School at Os- 
wego, trustees. 
Mr. ComMPTON MACKENZIE, the novelist, Scot- 


Nationalist candidate, was elected on Octo- 


ber 25 to the position of Lord Rector of Glas- 
cow University. The results of the polling 
were: Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Scottish Na- 
tionalist, 849 votes; Sir Robert Horne, Conser- 
vative, 762; Professor Gilbert Murray, Liberal, 
581; Mr. Tom Johnson, former Lord Privy Seal 
in the Labor Government, 110, and Sir Oswald 
Mosley, leader of the New Party, 21. 

Mr. LEONARDO GUZMAN, minister of educa- 
tion of Chile, has resigned with the explanation 
It is 
reported that the university students’ strike, now 


that he is retiring for reasons of polities. 


virtually solved, was a factor in his decision. 


Mr. Epwarp Cors!, director of the Council 
on Adult 
New York City, has been made commissioner of 
immigration at Ellis Island by presidential ap- 


Edueation for the Foreign-born in 


pointment. 


Dr. Davin Secen, of Long Beach, California, 
has been appointed to the position of specialist 
in edueational tests and measurements in the 
research and edueational division of the Federal 
Office of Edueation. The creation of this posi- 
tion was authorized by the last congress. 


On October 1, Mr. J. W. Bateman assumed 
active charge as head of the agricultural exten- 
sion division of Louisiana State University, suc- 
ceeding Mr. W. B. Mercier, who will be retained 


in an advisory capacity. 


Dx. James I. Wyer has accepted the chair- 
manship of the board of education for librarian- 
ship of the American Library Association, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Louis Round Wilson, who has re- 
member of 


signed. Dr. Wilson will remain a 


the board. 


Mr. Roy D. Hunter was elected president of 
the board of trustees of the University of New 
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Mr. 


succeeds Mr. Dwight Hall, whose membership 


Hampshire at their fall meeting. Hunter 


on the board was coneluded last June. 
Dr. 


pointed to fill the newly created office of dean 


FREDERICK ARTHUR Forp has been ap- 
of the Louisiana State Normal College. 

Mr. THEODORE L. KELLER has become instrue- 
tor in the division of edueational administration 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hala, 


years has been adviser on financial and economie 


Robert MurRRAY who in recent 
affairs for various governments, has been ap- 
pointed MeVickar professor of political econ 
omy at Columbia University to succeed Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman. Professor Selig- 
man, who retired last June, has been appointed 
professor emeritus in residence. 

Dr. WALTER TERENCE STACE, member of the 
governor’s council and the legislative couneil of 
Ceylon, has been appointed lecturer in philoso- 
phy by the trustees of Princeton University. 

Miss WiLuig WELCH, recently librarian at 
High Point, North Carolina, a graduate of the 
Atlanta Library School, has been appointed 


state school library supervisor for Alabama. 


Mr. Paut Nort Rice, librarian of the pub 
lie library at Dayton, Ohio, has been granted 
leave of absence by the library in order to ac- 
cept the position of executive assistant to the 
committee on cooperative cataloguing of the 
American Library Association for a period of 
two months. 

Dr. GeorGe F. Zook, president of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, has resigned the secretaryship of 
the commission on higher institutions of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools, a post which he has held since 
1926 and 
George A. Works, of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Zook has 


been named chairman of a committee to direct 


in which he is sueceeded by Dean 


formerly of Cornell University. 


a five-year program for the revision of stand- 
The 
study thus undertaken is financed by a grant of 
$110,000 from the General Edueation Board 
and $25,000 by the North Central Association 
revision of 


ards in accrediting higher institutions. 


for the use of the committee on 
standards. 


Mr. J. M. Sen, professor of psychology in 
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the David Hare Training College and inspector 
of schools in Bengal since 1927, will arrive in 
the United States the third week in January on 
a traveling fellowship from the University of 
Caleutta, to spend six months studying the 
working of our compulsory education acts, and 
also to what extent intelligence and other psy- 
United States 


for determining the qualification of children for 


chological tests are used in the 


promotion. Mr. Sen is a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council and had a large share in 
drafting the rural primary education act of 
1930. 


available for lectures. 


During his stay here, Mr. Sen will be 


Dr. Epwarbp CuristTiAn Guass, for fifty-four 


years superintendent of public schools at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, died on October 26 at the 
He was one of the 
United 


Dr. Glass was one of twenty teachers 


age of eighty-one years. 
oldest 
States. 


school superintendents in the 
named to staff the first free schools at Lyneh- 
1871, only one of whom, 
He origi- 


burg, Virginia, in 
Mrs. Lucy B. Childs, now survives. 
nated a normal school system in 1881, which 
forerunner of the summer 


was the present 


school of methods at the University of Virginia. 


Mr. Frank W. JAMES, a member of the board 
of edueation of Naples, New York, died recently. 
He was seventy-eight years old, and for forty 
consecutive years he had served on the board of 
last which he was 


edueation, the twenty of 


president. 


Dr. Les Witson Tuomas, director of the 
bureau of child hygiene of the health depart- 
ment of New York City, died on October 27. 
He was forty-five years of age. 


Tue forty-fifth annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


from November 16 to 18. As in previous years, 


representatives of the land-grant colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture will attend this 
convention, to discuss various questions relating 


to agricultural education, research and exten- 
sion, including also engineering and home eco- 
nomies. The president of the association is Dr. 
G. W. Rightmire, president of the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, and the secretary-trea- 
surer is Dean Thomas P. Cooper, of the Ken- 
tueky College of Agriculture and director of 
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the Kentucky agricultural experiment station 
The chair- 


the executive committee is Dr. R. A. 


and extension service, Lexington. 
man of 
Pearson, president of the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 


Tue U. S. commissioner of edueation, Dr. 
William John Cooper, has 


ence of educators of fourteen southern states 


called a confer- 
to diseuss problems relating to the improve- 
ment of instruction in rural schools, according 
to an announcement by the Alabama State 
Edueation. The meeting is 
Montgomery, on December 
together 


Department of 
to be held in 
14 and 15, 
county 


and will bring state 


and supervisors, county superinten- 


dents, school principals and those engaged in 
teacher training in the states of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and Wes: 
Virginia. 

APPOINTMENT of a committee to make plans 
for an international celebration by Columbia 
University on January 27, 1932, of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of C. L. 
Dodgson, or Lewis Carroll, author of “Alice in 
The chair- 
Enrique Zanetti, professor of 


Wonderland,” has been announeed. 
man is Dr. J. 
chemistry. Other members are: Mr. Frederick 
Coykendall, trustee of the university and di- 
rector of the Columbia University Press; Dr. 
Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary of the univer- 
sity; Mr. Roger Howson, librarian; Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, emeritus professor of mathe- 
maties, and Dr. Charles C. Williamson, director 
of libraries. Professor Harry M. Ayres, of the 
department of English, will deliver a lecture on 
Lewis Carroll at an evening ceremony. Other 
speakers will be announced later. There will be 
an exhibition in the Avery Library of Columbia 
University of Lewis Carroll’s works, which, ac- 
cording to the announcement, will be the mos' 
complete ever held. 


More than one hundred invited guests and 
members of the Council of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education met during the week 
of August 16 in Vienna to consider the business 
of the world association and to participate in 
two working conferences, one on the subject 0! 
“Adult Education in Relation to Unemploy- 











ment” and a second on “Radio in Relation to 
Adult Education.” Americans present who are 
regularly constituted members of the council of 
the world association were Mr. Spencer Miller, 
Jr., secretary of the Workers Education Bureau 
of America, and Mr. Morse A. Cartwright, di- 
rector of the American Association for Adult 
Edueation. Also in 
members of the council for this meeting were 
Mr. J. Walter Dietz, superintendent of indus- 
relations, Kearny Works, Western Elec- 


attendance as substitute 


tria 
tric Company, and Mr. Levering Tyson, di- 
rector of the National Advisory Council on 
Mr. Dietz and Mr. Miller 
both presented papers at the unemployment 
conference, and Mr. Tyson officiated as chair- 
an and organizer of the radio conference. 


Radio in Edueation. 


To celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the faculty of fine 
arts of the University of Mexico, formerly the 
San Carlos Academy of Fine Arts, an exposi- 
tion of “the industries of the human habitation” 
It is being held from Octo- 
ber 25 to November 30 at the National Theater 


of Mexico. 


is being organized. 


In connection with the same event 
an exposition of fine arts, ineluding architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture and engraving, is 
being arranged for the period from October 12 


to November 30 at the National Theater. 


Tue Polytechnie Institute of Brooklyn has 
initiated an evening course for alumni in ap- 
plied psychology under the direction of Dr. 
Henry C. Link, continuing for one semester. 
The course is novel by reason of the fact that it 
is open to alumni only, and is given without 
charge and without credit. Preliminary inquiry 
brought forth the facet that the graduates of 
this engineering college were particularly inter- 
ested in continuing their education in cultural 
rather than in technical subjects. In the pres- 
ent course every class from 1898 to 1931 is rep- 
resented, and the registration totals 250 men. 


Tue National Survey of School Finance has 
launched a nation-wide series of conferences, 
the first of whieh has just been held in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, destined to draw every state 
into direet cooperation with the Federal Office 
of Edueation in its study of public-school ex- 
penditures. 


Tue British committee for the interchange of 
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secondary women teachers has arranged 11 ex 
changes for the year, September, 1931, to July, 
1932, between members of the staff of schools 
This 


number represents an increase of 50 per cent. 


in Great Britain and the United States. 


over the exchanges arranged during the last 
two years. 

THE new library building on the campus ot 
the University of Kentucky, completed this fall 
at a cost of $400,000, was dedicated on October 
23 with ceremonies on the mall which faces the 
structure. Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of The New York Times, was the principal 
speaker. Governor Flem D. Sampson made the 
official presentation of the structure to the board 
of trustees of the university, and felicitations 
were extended to the university from the citi- 
zens of the state by Judge Samuel W. Wilson, 
of Lexington; from the American Library Asso- 
ciation, by Mr. Edward A. 
Kentucky Library Association, by 


Henry; from the 
Mrs. Mary 
McClure Curry, and from the faculty of the 
university by Professor George K. Brady, of 
Dr. Frank L. MeVey, 
president of the university, presided at the dedi- 


the English department. 


cation exercises. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has received a gift of 
$50,000 from Israel P. Pardee as a memorial to 
his son, a trustee of the college, who died last 
year. 

A MEMORIAL fund of $10,000 to be known as 
the Charles E. Merrill Fund, is given to Dart- 
mouth College under the terms of the will of 
Sally Markoe Merrill, who died on October 11. 
The will stipulates that the income be used an- 
nually for such undergraduates as are deemed 
worthy by the proper authorities. 

AMONG recent bequests to Cornell University 
are the following: According to the will of the 
late Jessica Tyler Austen, wife of Willard Aus- 
ten, emeritus librarian, $1,000 has been made 
available to the university for a book fund for 
the department of American history. In the 
will of Charles Dipple, Jr., who died on May 
20 at Minneapolis, Cornell was named residuary 
legatee of an estate valued at $75,000. Walter 


Platte Cook, of Buffalo, who died on August 4, 
left $50,000 to the university to be held as a 
fund to assist with loans worthy students in the 
college of law. 
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PLANS are now being formed to make the U. 
Kdueation the repository of all 
It is 


the aim of this division to collect any material 


S. Office of 


facts and theories on education by radio. 


or information dealing with broadeasting which 
is of educational nature, whether sponsored by 


private commercial stations or publicly con- 


trolled edueational stations. 


THe quality of high-school instruction in 


Michigan is 
report from the University of Michigan, which 


of a high average, according to a 


shows that a majority of the schools, 601 in 
number, are on the accredited list of the univer- 
sity. Students of accredited schools, recom- 
mended by their principals, may enter the uni- 
versity without taking examinations. The re- 
port also shows that 210 of these schools with 
119,627 students are also members of the North 
Central Association. The enrolment for all ae- 
credited schools is 161,875. 


taught by 7,711 teachers, who commonly con- 


These students are 


duet five classes daily, 64 per cent. having less 
than 141 pupils each day, 11 per cent. from 141 
to 150 pupils, 7 per cent. from 151 to 160, and 


18 per cent. over 160. In the Michigan publie 
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schools of the North Central Association the 
average salary of 983 new teachers was $1,749, 
Doctor, 2; mas- 
Of all 


teachers in these high schools the largest num- 


and the degrees they held were: 


ter, 150; bachelor, 722; no degree, 109. 


ber received their training at the University of 
Michigan, the next highest numbers being at the 
Michigan State Normal College and Michigan 


State College. 


THat 26.4 per cent. of the students in the 
universities and colleges of Canada are women 
is shown in a Dominion government report on 
higher education in Canada, for 1929-30, which 
The Christian 
students and students ot 


is summarized in Science Mon- 
If extramural 


evening classes, summer schools and other short 


itor. 


courses are included, the percentage is increased 
to 29.2. 


dents for Ontario are 9,595 men and 4,639 wo 


The figures of university grade stu- 


men, showing a rapid increase, and in Quebec 
Province 8,791 men and 1,825 women. The 
University of Montreal has 5,494 students of 
university grade, 3,714 men. Students of uni- 
versity grade at the University of Toronto are 
6,704, of which 4,277 are men. 


DISCUSSION 


HUMANIZING GRADES 

THIS note is an attempt to apply to fhe teach- 
ing of an exact science, like chemistry, some of 
the points emphasized in Laurence R. Camp- 
bell’s excellent paper, “So Pupils May Know.”? 

Far too many students eredit—or diseredit— 
their teachers with a kind of “I’ll-give-you-any- 
grade-I-damn-please-and-you-can’t-do-a-damn- 
thing-about-it” complex. When this state of 
equilibrium is reached grades become, from the 
student’s view-point, as incalculable as acts of 
God—and as futile, as far as any educational 
value is concerned. 

Most progressive teachers deplore the neces- 
sity of inflicting grades of any kind upon their 
students, but as long as it must be done every 
effort should be made to inject as many elements 
of helpfulness into the system as possible. The 
students should be able to take it for granted 
that the grading will be: (1) Fair; (2) im- 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, 32, p. 762. 


partial; (3) impersonal; (4) uniform; (5) en- 
tirely comprehensible to the student. 

In handling a class of five hundred elemen- 
tary chemistry students the writer has found 
the following procedure helpful to himself and 
his staff of assistants and encouraging to the 
students. At the outset of the course the system 
of grading is carefully explained. All grading 
is done on the basis of 100 per cent. for the 
best work. The proportion of marks which 
will be assigned, in the final grade, to each 
branch of the work—recitations, written quizzes, 
laboratory work and final examinations—is ex- 
plicitly stated. In this course it is 25 per cent. 
for each branch. Every effort is made to give 
the system the appearance, as well as the 
reality, of absolute fairness. It is explained 
to the students that all their quiz and examina- 
tion papers are marked by the whole staff of 
assistants, each assistant taking one question 
throughout the whole set of papers, thus elimi- 

















nating, as far as possible, any personal bias on 
the part of any assistant. 

The students are frankly told that their in 
struectors make no claim to omniscience—that 
mistakes may occur, either in the totalling and 
averaging of numerical grades, or in judgment 
of evaluating the students’ answers. Every 
quiz-paper, exercise, set of problems, and ex- 
amination paper is returned to the students, 
plainly marked. While it is not possible for 
the instructors to write out the corrections of 
each mistake, some kind of mark indicating the 
location of the error is always put in. Students 
ive asked, for their own protection, to keep all 
their papers until the end of the term, figure 
out their own grades, and bring back their 
papers to the clerk of the department if they 

ink any mistake in calculation has been made. 
[f any error is proved (there are a few) due 
correction is made, and put through the regis- 
trar’s office, no matter what inconvenience may 
The student is never told that the 
grade has gone through and can not be changed. 


be involved. 


Students are urged to study their returned 
papers and satisfy themselves of the fairness 
of the marking. If they are unable to do this, 
they are invited to take the paper to their in- 
dividual instruetors and discuss the matter with 
them. If the instructor feels that a mistake has 
been made, he takes the paper to the colleague 
of his who has marked the question (students 
are not told which instructor marks each ques- 
tion) and if the two agree, an adequate correc- 
tion is made. If the instructors can not agree, 
the paper comes to the head of the department, 
who makes the final decision. If the student 
feels that he has not obtained justice from his 
instructor, he may appeal directly to the head 
of the department. In actual practice, this 
hardiy ever occurs. 

There is no doubt that this system, however 
mechanical, induces a considerable amount of 
genuine study. Students check over their errors 
carefully, look up the correct answers, and even 
consult other texts to find justification for state- 
ments or equations not found in the official 
Such study is far more fruitful than 
routine “boning” for a quiz. The knowledge 
that the grades they assign will be carefully 
scrutinized and compared also induces methodi- 
cal, aceurate marking on the part of the in- 
structors. 


course. 
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Many teachers will feel that encouraging 
students to eriticize their grades and “come 
back for points” must open the door to all 
manner of abuse. As a matter of fact, the 
proportion of papers which come back is not 
large—varying from 5 to 10 per cent. And in 
the vast majority of these the student’s claim 
is found to be justified. The instructors and 
recorder make as many mistakes, on the aver- 
age, as the students. Certain precautions 
against fraud have to be taken, and very oc- 
casionally a student is warned not to bring up 
obvious quibbles. In dubious eases, the student 
is always given the benefit of the doubt. The 
department would rather let an occasional stu 
dent “get by” with something than give the 
impression of arbitrary unfairness. 

No “snap” quizzes are given and no “trick” 
questions are used. All the questions in any 
quiz or examination are equally “weighted,” 
for marking purposes. Assignments for study 
and laboratory work are made as accurate and 
explicit as possible. In the reviews which pre- 
cede quizzes and examinations the classes are 
told exactly “what they will be held for.” As 
far as possible, every chance for misunder- 
standing or “bad luck” is excluded. 

Having established a sure foundation of fair- 
ness and a bedrock of minimum requirements 
which every student—even the average high 
school graduate—can understand and upon 
which every student can absolutely depend, 
some attempt is made to clothe this admittedly 
mechanical skeleton of routine with a little in- 
tellectual flesh and blood. Students are told 
that their grades will depend upon the aceuracy 
and excellence of their work rather than the 
amount they “get over.” No attention is paid 
to the appearance—internal or external—of 
laboratory notebooks but grades are based upon 
the symmetry, compactness and efficiency of 
laboratory setups and the skill shown in manip- 
ulation. students are told 
—should be a work of art, worthy of being 


Every experiment 
photographed as a model. “Synthetic” ques- 
tions and problems, requiring the student to put 
together methods and pieces of information in 
various parts of the text, are frequently used. 
Problems are worked from first principles—not 
formulae—and are stated in various ways to 
test the students’ intellectual grasp of the prin 


Sn enone na aac net 
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ciples involved. Instructors are taught how to 
vary their class programs and diversify their 
work by giving demonstrations of practical ap- 
plications, assigning simple qualitative and 
quantitative determinations, bringing in bits of 
history, referring to current chemical discover- 
ies, ete. Ambitious students (of which there 
are a few) are assigned difficult experiments to 
demonstrate to the section, or given an ocea- 
sional “project.” 

Probably no system of grading can be made 
ideal—certainly not in a class of five hundred 
students where the subject is difficult and un- 
popular and taken, for the most part, only as 
a subsidiary prerequisite to the student’s main 
But the believes that a 


purpose. writer 
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straightforward, explicit and serupulously fai: 
system of grading will go far to eliminate the 
heart-burnings and bitter disgruntlements that 
so often follow the giving out of term-grades. 
Of the thousand students who 
gone through the educational machine described 
above, the writer knows of no single one who 
has left the department feeling that he has not 
And if the students’ confidence 


several have 


had a fair deal. 


and respect can be won at the outset, and main- 


tained throughout the course, even the most 
mechanical system of grading can be so handled 
as to constitute a definite, positive, educational! 
factor. 

G. WAKEHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOLS FOR THE JAPANESE AINU 


With the 
Hokkaido this autumn, another great forward 


opening of the school season in 
step has been taken in educating the Ainu abo- 


rigines of this island to fit them to take their 
place in the modern world. 

For more than a century the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been concerned with the problem 
of the Ainu settlers in Hokkaido, this last rem- 
nant of a great prehistoric race whom many be- 
lieve to be the forefathers of the Japanese 
themselves. Like the 
Ainu have survived to this day but, retaining 
their primitive customs and tribal isolation, 


they have failed to take much part in the active 


American Indians, the 


life about them. 

To remedy this situation the educational bu- 
reau in Hokkaido has decided that the time has 
now come to cease sending Ainu children to ex- 
clusive schools and hereafter Ainu and Japanese 
children are to be educated alike in the govern- 
ment schools of the island. As a start in this 
direction, three of the largest primary schools 
heretofore reserved for the Ainu have been 
closed this year and the pupils of these special 
institutions are mingling to-day on an equal 
basis with their Japanese neighbors. 

The money appropriated for the running ex- 
penses of these Ainu schools will be used now 
for social service work in the tribal villages, 
while the buildings themselves have been con- 
verted into museums where Ainu relies are ex- 


hibited and Ainu handicrafts are offered 
sale. 

Another important step has been taken 
promoting the higher education of Ainu chil 
dren with the incorporation this year of tli 
Batchelor Institute, a privates 
financed enterprise for the purpose of bringing 


Ainu boys and girls of exceptional ability to th: 


Edueational 


provincial capital here for advanced training. 

The institute has been named in honor of Dr. 
John Batchelor, the English missionary schola: 
who has lived in Hokkaido and worked among 
the Ainu for the past 55 years. It was Dr. 
Batchelor who recorded the Ainu language in 
written form, studied the customs and folklor 
of the people, and used his influence at home 
and abroad to “give the Ainu boys and girls a 
chance to make a place for themselves” under 
present competitive conditions. 

Dr. Batchelor’s home in Sapporo now adjoins 
the dormitories of the institute which bears his 
name. There is room here for 12 students, al 
though funds at present are sufficient for th 
education of only seven youths. All the money 
for the institute has been contributed by Japa- 
nese who sympathize with the plan to bring 
boys and girls from the isolation of the Ainu 
villages to Sapporo, where they may not onl) 
obtain advanced education but also mingle with 
the Japanese and obtain work among them. 

To an Occidental, the Ainu and Japane 
look much alike, especially nowadays wien 


? 
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most of the aborigines wear kimonos and speak 
Japanese. There has also been much intermar- 
riage between the two peoples and many Ainu 
families have adopted Japanese babies, so that 

is diffieult to determine exactly how many of 
he original settlers of Hokkaido still exist. 
lhe census taken in 1908 recorded 20,000 Ainu 

ing in their native villages, but latest figures 

licate that there are now not more than 15,- 
the 


ch overran all of Japan centuries ago. 


100 deseendants of once warlike tribes 

Relations between the Ainu and Japanese to- 
day are entirely friendly. None of the friction 
vhich sometimes mars conditions in Formosa or 
Korea appears to exist in the cold Hokkaido 
nd attached to every Ainu village one finds 
Japanese teachers and scholars who are devoted 
to the amiable folk whose conditions they are 
seeking to improve. Near OQObihiro, for in- 
tance, where in the far interior of Hokkaido 
the special Ainu primary school was abolished 
this year, Mr. Iwao Yoshida has acted as the 
school principal for 22 years. Although eligible 
for retirement now and able to return to his 
omeland in the south, Mr. Yoshida has de- 
cided to remain at Obihiro doing voluntary edu- 
cation work among the Ainu of his district. 

Mr. Yoshida’s practical experience in teach- 
ng confirms the special tests given to Ainu chil- 
dren in Sapporo, showing that the Ainu are in 
no way deficient in intelligence. The children’s 
studies not only compare favorably with those 
of Japanese children of the same age, but many 
{inu 


n work undertaken in their adult years. 


graduates have distinguished themselves 


The Hokkaido provincial government has pro- 
vided individual farms for each Ainu family to 
recompense them for the wide plains in which 


men formerly hunted game. But as the 
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people are not naturally agriculturally inclined, 
the Ainu are admittedly poor farmers, growing 
For 


this reason many Ainu boys are now being en- 


barely enough crops for their own needs. 


couraged to take special advanced agricultural 
courses so they may assist in bringing the stan- 
dard of farming in their villages to a higher 
level. 

A convention of 50 delegates from Ainu 
tribes all over Hokkaido met in Sapporo last 
summer, coming here to attend the Colonial ex- 
hibition which was staged in the capital. These 
village chieftains assembled to diseuss their mu- 
tual problems and to study advances in agri- 
cultural methods which they might apply in 
their own districts. 

Like the people whom they represented, it was 
found that the delegates more than 60 years of 
age spoke no Japanese, while those less than 40 
no longer could understand the tongue of their 
forefathers. It remained for the men of middle 
age, speaking half Ainu and half Japanese, to 
act as interpreters among their own people. 

Addressing this mixed assembly, first in one 
language and then in the other, Dr. Batchelor 
urged that the Ainu organize “Bee Societies,” 
not necessarily to go in for apiculture, but 
rather to “emulate the habits of the bee and 
so by industry and organization create honey” 
for themselves. 

The eagerness with which the Ainu to-day 
are seeking to improve their conditions gives 
every promise, Dr. Batchelor declared, that al- 
though the race is fast disappearing, largely 
through intermarriage with the Japanese, the 
Ainu strain that is being earried on is one 
well worthy of preservation—Special correspon- 
dence from Sapporo, Japan, to The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 


THE CLASSICS AND THE MODERN 
MAGAZINE 
unread, “Tom 
“Tartuffe” neglected, “The Iliad” discarded and 
“Pickwick Papers” ignored. Have these magic 
titles, which delighted our parents and grand- 
parents, fallen into disuse before the onrush of 
modern publications? Have the classics lost 


“Fausr” Jones” forgotten, 


” 


their former authority and favor in the literary 
world? Or are these old favorites still the back- 
ground of modern writings and vital to an in- 
telligent understanding of them? Is contem- 
porary literature bringing new angles of ap- 
proach and different emphases to the older 
books ? 


Many people assert that the fiction which was 
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written prior to the latter decades of the nine- 
vital concern to our 
They claim that the 


subject-matter is treated in a manner romantie 


teenth century is of no 


modern life and thought. 


and unreal; the elaborate plot is tar-fetched 
and untrue to life; the slowness of action and 
the mass of detail is tiresome; the sentences are 
long and complicated; and the style is heavy 
The essays deal with a view of re- 
life 
changed; the svstems of philosophy conceived 


and dull. 


] 


ligious and moral which has essentially 


prior to the scientific age appear narrow and 
circumscribed; the political and industrial dis- 
cussions are remote and dull and the comments 
and eustoms are tiresome or 


upon manners 


stupid. The older poetry is said to give little 
pleasure, for it is too often either difficult to 
read and concerned with a heaven in which a 
materialistie world has little or no interest or is 
insipidly romantie or didactie. 

The eritics who object to the older literature 
argue that traditional usage still too largely 
determines both the substance and taste in lit- 


the f 


erature as advocated by departments of 
literature in the high schools and colleges and 
the publie library reading lists. Many of 
cholars and laymen, who are not in sym- 
pathy with the wide-spread use of the classics, 
believe that “present social needs” are the best 


clues to the choice of reading matter, and ad- 


vocate for the general reading public a more 
extensive perusal of the books and magazines 
which grapple with our present-day ideals and 
problems in a realistic manner. They contend 
that the reader’s interests and his psychological 
aptitudes should largely determine his choice 
of reading material. Mr. Abraham Flexner, a 
foremost educator in America, believes that in 
literature study students’ interests should pro- 
vide the starting point (perhaps the finishing 
point also), and that it is damaging to good 
taste and wasteful of time to insist that they 
read the “Reality” “interest” 


would be his sole guides to the choice of ma- 


classies. and 


these he would endeavor to 
As a 


terials and from 
develop and refine the students’ tastes. 
criterion for determining the reality of material 


Mr. Flexner would inelude nothing which does 


not prove its worth here and now in terms of 


significant occurrence in every-day life. 
A few years ago an effort was made to deter- 
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mine the objectives in the teaching of litera- 
ture through the consensus of judgment of 
teachers and educators and as a result 1,500 
aims were listed. Each of these goals, no doubt, 
has some claim, but it is obvious that they are 
not all of equal importance or very generally, 
accepted. Practically all teachers agreed, how- 
ever, that one aim of literature teaching is to 
prepare students to read good contemporary 
literature with pleasure and profit. 

At first sight it would seem that in order to 
read twentieth century fiction, essays or poetry 
with pleasure and profit a knowledge of and 
interest in contemporary problems and life is all 
that is necessary. Even if historical or classical 
subject-matter is chosen, the penetrating in 
tensity of modern scientific research is often 
turned upon it in such a way that it emerges 
clothed in present-day garb—a la Erskine’s 
“The Private Life of Helen of Troy.” Without 
doubt the trend of current reading and writing 
is away from the traditional and classical, and 
it is obvious that subject-matter which is per 
tinent to-day is absorbing the attention of most 
authors. Nevertheless, it would be interesting to 
analyze the general utilization of library ma- 
terials as revealed in newspapers, magazines, 
library withdrawals and book sales to see what 
If the 


classies or references to them do not oceur in 


demand they make upon the reader. 


sufficient amounts and frequencies in bodies of 
printed matter used outside of school then the 
case against them may be a legitimate one. If, 
on the other hand, a knowledge of the classics 
and traditionally esteemed literature is neces- 
sary as a background for an intelligent under- 
standing of contemporary literature then the 
case asuumes an entirely different aspect. 

As a check upon these possibilities the writer 
concluded that it would be interesting and pos- 
sibly enlightening to apply some standard ot 
measurement which might give a elue to the 
literary information essential if pleasure and 
profit is to be received from the reading of 
eurrent literature. It was assumed that a high 
grade magazine is a representative form of con- 
temporary literature. A systematic inspection 
of such a publication would reveal the specific 
pieces of literature and the authors the contribu- 
tors to the magazine take for granted that the 


reader knows both of present-day writings and 
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of the earlier centuries. It would also show 
the elassies which are functioning in twentieth 
century literature and whether such critics as 
Flexner are justified in their suspicion of them. 
The Atlantic Monthly was chosen as a sample 
of a good current magazine. Any other maga- 
‘ine of the same quality would have served the 
purpose equally well and, no doubt, with much 
the same results. 

The magazines were carefully read, nothing 
being omitted except the advertisements, while 
reading attention was centered upon the al- 
lusions made to pieces of literature and authors 
in essays, short stories, poems, letters and the 
like. For example, if while reading a political 
or social essay some reference was made to 
” to Cer- 
vantes’ “Don Quixote,” or to Masefield’s “A 


Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice, 


Window in Bye Street,” the name of the author 
and his work thus referred to was noted. These 
allusions were later grouped under the various 
forms of literature, fiction, non-fiction, drama 
and poetry and classified according to the cen- 
tury or literary period in which a given work 
was produced. The frequencies of allusions 
were also recorded. Generally speaking, the 
more often a piece is referred to the more 
essential it is that the reader be familiar with 
it if he is to read intelligently. The editors 
assume that the books and authors thus referred 
to are sufficiently well known so that allusions 
to them open in the reader’s mind wide vistas 
of related or comparative knowledge. 

It was difficult to determine the amount of 
data necessary to make the results somewhat 
dependable and representative. Finally, it was 
decided to limit the study to two years’ issues 
ot the magazine, the twelve months of the year 
just prior to the outbreak of the world war 
and the twelve issues of a recent year. Evi- 
dently, two rather widely separated years would 
give a more representative picture of social 
practices and concerns than would two econsecu- 
tive years. The war, too, might have had some 
effect upon the content and emphasis in the 
magazine contributions. A third or fourth 
sampling, perhaps 1903 or 1920, would have 
made the frequencies of reference a more re- 
liable index of permanency of value of specific 
selections. This study does not in any way at- 
tempt to settle the dispute concerning the clas- 


—————- Pa re 
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sics or to evaluate the relative merits of the 
pieces. The sampling of social usage in one 
magazine, even for the whole period of its ex 
istence, would be inadequate and would only 
touch the very edge of the problem. As has 
been stated before, the purpose was simply to 
use a tangible method for ascertaining what 
classies the better magazines allude to. 

It was soon apparent that many allusions are 
shadowy and implicit, not clear and explicit; so 
that only a real literary scholar could hope to 
identify them. The writer’s own pleasure, large 
though it was, was handicapped by having fre- 
quently to forego the connection between the 
theme and the allusion. Perhaps many readers 
suffer a similar deprivation. It is impossible to 
repair such gaps at the time of reading the 
magazine because the meaning of an allusion 
must be learned in context if it is to be in- 
formative. Therefore, it was practical to list 
only those which were explicitly given. The ne- 
cessity of omitting a considerable number of 
references that could not be readily identified 
seems not to have affected the results adversely 
but only means that the actual number of books 
alluded to was considerably larger than was 
recorded. The allusions are undoubtedly of un- 
equal significance. Some are vital to the mean- 
ing of the piece and others are purely orna 
mental. Citations of literature in the Atlantic 
Monthly were of two kinds, those to specific 
selections and references to authors. The latter 
are not of quite the same importance as the 
former. They do not enable one to identify 
definitely a book or poem, but nevertheless they 
are essential, for reference to an author often 
indicates his masterpiece, as in the case of 
Cervantes. The mention of his name serves 
the same end as an allusion to Don Quixote and 
a reference to Browning presupposes a general 
knowledge of his lyric poems. 

These tabulations show that there are 2,693 
references to selections and authors in twenty- 
four issues of the Atlantic Monthly. They rep- 
resent a rich and varied choice from all the 
periods of literary history from Greek and 
Roman time to the present. 

The books which have been written since the 
opening of the twentieth century are not rightly 
called classics, for they have not yet been 
evaluated nor have the worth-while been sifted 


en 
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from the trivial. Many of to-day’s best sellers 
may eventually become classics, and if we are 
to believe the eritics a large number of them 
have a lasting and enduring value. Only time 
can do this weeding out process, and so this 
period is passed over with only a few general 
There are 348 allusions to twentieth 


These deal primarily with 


comments. 
century literature. 
the strictly current books of the years studied 
in this survey. This would, no doubt, be true 
of the popular books mentioned in any maga- 
zine and is a phase to be expected in contem- 
porary Naturally, the latest thing in 


tietion, essay or poetry holds the popular at- 


writings. 


tention and is the vogue of the moment. 

It is somewhat easier to arrive at well-defined 
attitudes toward nineteenth century literature 
than toward twentieth century material, for they 
represent tested writings and their relative and 
lasting importance has been more nearly deter- 
mined. References to authors and selections of 
the nineteenth century far outnumber all other 
Qualitatively the 
All the 
great novels of the past century are included. 
We find “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Pickwick 
Papers,” ‘Martin Es- 
mond,” “The Neweomes,” “Middlemareh,” “Last 
of the Mohieans,” “Cranford” 
and “Ivanhoe” and most of the other English 
and American favorites. The Atlantic Monthly 


the readers know the works 


periods with 770 allusions. 
list is as significant as quantitatively. 


Chuzzlewit,” “Henry 


“Lorna Doone,” 


also assumes that 
of the continental writers, Balzae, Loti, Daudet, 
Tolstoy, Zola, Flaubert, Dostoyevsky, Hugo, De 
Maupassant and Bjornson. 

The references to the non-fiction of the period 
are solid and heavy in quality and assume a 
rather comprehensive reading of forty-six spe- 
cific selections and a knowledge of sixty-three 
Thoreau’s 
Carlyle’s 


Emerson’s “Essays,” 

“Walden” “Maine Woods,” 
“Sartor Resartus”’ and “French Revolution,” 
Ruskin’s “Selections” (12 of them), Trollope’s 
“Origin of 


writers. 
and 


“Autobiography,” and Darwin’s 
Species” are representative general works. Con- 
siderably emphasis is placed upon religious dis- 
cussions, such as Arnold’s “St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism,” Cardinal Newman’s “Apologia,” 
Rénan’s “Life of Jesus,” and James’ “Varieties 
of Religious Experience.” Philosophical writ- 
ings and philosophers receive much attention. 
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Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,” Haeckel’s “Nat- 
ural History of Creation,” Nietzsche’s “Beyond 
Good and Evil” and “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
and Spencer’s “First Principles,” 
ically mentioned and many other philosophers 
are alluded to. The fact that Durant’s “Story 
of Philosophy” found such a responsive audi- 
ence on a large scale in the United States seems 
to indicate that people are eager for this type of 
knowledge when it is presented in a sufficiently 
popular form for the layman to comprehend. 
However, diluted or straight, the contributors 
to the Atlantic Monthly expect their readers to 
be informed on philosophical theories. 
Nineteenth century drama received small at- 
tention with only five plays listed—Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
Rostand’s “Cyrano De Bergerac,” Pinero’s “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and “Isis,” and 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” and “Brand.” Did the 
nineteenth century produce but few dramas 


are specit- 


which have become a part of our literary her- 
itage? 

The eighty-four references to nineteenth cen 
tury poetry generously cover the principal En- 
glish and American authors. All the qualities 
which are considered suitable for poetry during 
the romantic nineteenth century are adequately 
expressed: love, appreciation of nature, reflec 
tions upon life, chivalry and the like. Walt 
Whitman is almost the only poet listed who 


approached his material in the spirit or method 
It is surprising to note that the 


of realism. 
names of Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Lowell and Poe do not figure largely in 
Atlantic Monthly references. Probably the) 
would in a larger survey. Goethe and his mas- 
terpiece “Faust” are alluded to twenty times, 
more than any other nineteenth century poet. 
Likewise, a larger survey might not proportion- 
ately exalt Goethe in present social utilization. 
“The Ancient Mariner,” “Kubla Khan,” “The 
Grasshopper and the Cricket,” “The Thrush,” 
“Prometheus Unbound,” “To a Skylark,” “Omar 
Khayyam,” “Dante’s Dream,” “The Town and 
the Old Court Suburb,” and many poems ol 
Tennyson and Wordsworth should be so well 
known that the moment these magic titles or 
quotations from the poems themselves are see! 
the whole lovely word-pictures flash instantly 
into the reader’s mind. 
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It would seem that eighteenth century litera- 
ture is not of the same importance as are nine- 
teenth eentury writings. References to this 
century are comparatively few in the Atlantic 
Vonthly articles. Presumably, those pieces and 

thors which are referred to, however, have a 
ertain permanency of value, and an intelligent 
reader should be familar with Defoe’s “Robin- 
con Crusoe,” Goldmith’s “Viear of Wakefield,” 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,’ Le Sage’s “Gil 
Blas.” Riehardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe” and 
“Pamela,” Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy” and 
“Sentimental Journey,” Johnson’s “Rasselas,” 
Day’s “Sanford and Merton,” and the works of 
Marie Edgworth, Mrs. Hannah Moore, Fielding, 
Smollett and Walpole. 

In the field of eighteenth century non-fiction a 
wider knowledge is essential for Gibbon’s “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” Lessing’s “Edu- 

tion of the Human Race,” Chateaubriand’s 
“Genius of Christianity,” Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson” and “A Tour of the Hebrides,” Ad- 
dison’s “Spectator,” Paine’s “Age of Reason,” 
Rousseau’s “Emile” and “Social Contract” are 
mentioned several times. In fact twenty-five 
selections and ninety non-fiction writers are 
alluded to from three to eight times each. Some 
knowledge of the eighteenth century philosoph- 
ers, Hume, Kant and Voltaire, are vital to the 
thorough understanding of contemporary litera- 
ture. 

The only eighteenth century dramatists whose 
works seem to funetion in modern writings are 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” Sheri- 
dan’s “The Rivals,” “The School for Seandal” 
and “The Critie,” Voltaire’s “Candide,” and the 
dramas of Schiller, Wycherly and Von Kotze- 
hue, 

Burns’ “Tam o’ Shanter,” “To a Mountain 
Daisy” and a “Cotter’s Saturday Night” are the 
tavorite eighteenth century poems. Cowper’s 
“The Task,” Hood’s “Bridge of Sighs” and 
“Silence,” Thomson’s “The Seasons,” Gray’s 
“Elegy,” “My Grave Lord Keeper,” Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” and Pope’s “Essay on Man” 
are cited and the names of Blake, Collins, 
Crabbe, Herbert, Lessing, Ramsay, Schiller and 
Shenstone are used by way of comparison and 
correlation. 

Without doubt the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries which include the great Elizabethan 
period are salient in the history of literature, 
and presumably the reading public has at least 
a passing acquaintance with the works of such 
men as Shakespeare, Samuel Pepys, Francis 
Bacon, Bunyan, Cervantes and La Fontaine. 
In the realm of non-fiction appear the works 
and names of most of the Protestant reformers; 
the essays of Isaac Newton, John Locke and 
Franeis Baeon; the Maxims of La Rochefou- 
cauld; the diaries of Samuel Pepys and of 
Blaise Paseal; the philosophy of Spinoza, and 
the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. In 
fact, the contributors presume that the reader 
has some knowledge of sixteen selections and 
the works of thirty-nine non-fiction writers who 
lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As would be expected, references to Shake 
speare’s plays far outnumber all other works 
of this period. Each of his dramas is men 
tioned a seore of times. The names of several 
other dramas appear, Corneille’s “Polyeucte,” 
Racine’s “Phédre” and “Mithridate,” Dryden's 
“An Evening’s Love” or “The Mock Astrolo- 
ger,” Ben Jonson’s “Volpone” or “The Fox,” 
Marlowe’s “Tamburlaine,” and Moliére’s “Tar- 
tuffe.” 

Milton’s poems “Paradise Lost,” ‘Paradise 
Regained,” “On His Blindness,’ Spencer's 
“Faerie Queene,” Samuel Butler’s “Hudibras,” 
and Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” are each 
referred to, but it is doubtful if these have a 
wide reading outside of schools and colleges. 
Jonson’s “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
the King James’ version of the Bible, and 
Shakespeare’s “Sonnets,” no doubt, have a wider 
popular appeal, and references to them call 
forth a ready response in the minds of the 
readers. 

Mention is made of fifty-five selections of 
literature produced during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. These include Erasmus’s 
“The Praise of Folly,” Boceaccio’s “Eulogy of 
Rome,” Froissart’s “Chronicles,” Thomas A 
Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ,” Malory’s “Holy 
Grail,” Rabelais’ “Gargantua,” Brandt’s “The 
Ship of Fooles,” Wyeliffe’s “Triologues,” More’s 
“Utopia,” and the works of Caxton, Huss, 
Melanchthon, Petrarch, Luther, Machiavelli, and 
the poets, Archibald Douglas, William Dunbar, 
Sir David Lyndsay and Francois Villon. Un- 
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doubtedly, many of these are well known to the 
layman, for so general has the name and theme 
ol More’s book 


hs ceased to be a 


Las 


become that the word Utopia 


almost proper name. 


Kkven medieval literature figures largely in 
magazines with eighty-four allusions. 
best to the 


They make frequent men- 


current 


iuecer appears to be the known 


present day writers. 


man himself and his “Canterbury 


tion the 


lales,” with special emphasis on “The Miller’s 
“The Parson’s Tale,” “The 

and “The Nun Priest’s Tale.” 
often quote d, as are verses from the lovely En- 
glish and Seottish ballads. The early folk-lore 
as reeorded in “The 
Kdda,”’ Minne- 
form an 
the 


of present-day writings. 


Knight’s 
Dante is 


Roland,” 
the 
the 


“Chanson de 
the “Lays of 
part of 


Hl ce r and 
integral back- 


singers” 


eround for enjoyment and understanding 


The fulness of repre- 
sentation of the choicest selections of each cen- 
tury is most surprising, especially in a sampling 
of only one magazine over a period of two 
the list 


reading public will demand an even 


irs. If becomes much longer the 
mag zine 
more comprehensive selection of elassies than is 
Kliot’s Five Foot Shelf. 


The reader ean not be content with knowing 


1ded in 


} 
Nett 


medieval and modern European 


but he 


something of 


and American literature, must have 
pigeonholed in his mind a generous knowledge 
for 225 refer- 


Ho- 


mentioned 


of Greek and Roman writings, 
ences were made to the classical period. 
“Tliad”’ 
many times in each issue of the magazines, as 
Aristotle’s “Ethies” but 


the contributors also demand the readers 


mer’s and “Odyssey” were 
“Polities,” 
that 


be familiar with Theoeritus’ “Greek Anthology” 


were and 


and “Greek Prosody,” Ovid’s “Tristia,” Aesehy- 


lus’ “Orestes,” Apuleius’ “Asse of Gold,” Aris- 


tophanes’ “Lysistrata,” and the works of thirty- 


five other authors. Likewise more than one 


hundred allusions were made to Greek and 


Roman mythological characters. A number of 
that it is futile to 
dictionary or encyclopedia in trying to under- 


studies have shown use a 
stand allusions to mythology; they must be 
learned in context to have any real meaning. 
The elassical mythology is lovely and symbolic 
and should be so well learned in childhood that 
references to it open up a whole treasure gal- 


lery of stirring and dramatic pictures. 
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Recently, the Bible Guild raised the question 
whether there is a prejudice against quoting 
the Bible or using its phraseology in editorial] 
writing. The discussion which ensued was to 
the effect that if there is a decline in the num- 
ber of Biblical allusions it is because writers 
are not familiar with the Bible or because of 
the readers’ ignorance of Biblical stories and 
characters, “to be 


eood deal of knowledge about the readers.” 


which seems assuming a 
Neither of these charges can be made against 
the men and women who write for the Atlantic 
Monthly, for 607 allusions to the Bible or quo- 
tations from it were made in two years’ issues 
of that magazine. The number of references to 
the Old and New Testament was only surpassed 
by allusions to nineteenth century literature. 
An interesting disclosure is the fact that the 
Old Testament has only twenty allusions less 
than have the Gospels and the Letters. Genesis 
is the favorite Old Testament book, and Mat- 
thew is most often quoted from the New Tes- 
tament. Post-war skepticisms and indifference 
to religious observations and practices seem not 
to have materially affected the literary use ot 
Biblical references. There was only a slight 
decrease (50) 
the Bible in the post-war year from the ante- 
Religious thought in America, if it 


in the number of references to 


war year. 
can be judged by this sampling, is overwhelm- 
ingly Christian because less than fifty comments 
were made upon the other great religions of the 
world. The large number of allusions to Bibli- 
eal literature suggests that if current literature 
is to be read with pleasure and profit the Bible 
must not be relegated to a dark, unused corner 
of the library but must stand on the library 
table beside Shakespeare, Jane Austen and the 
best seller of the month. 

Not a mean order of elassies!' To be exact, 
reference was made to 725 specific selections of 
literature, the names of 425 writers and 607 
Biblical quotations, making a grand total ot 
1,757 selections and authors. If to this is added 
duplications, the total 
literature in 


the frequencies or 
amounts to 2,693 allusions to 
twenty-four issues of one typical high-grade 
American magazine. A vast majority of these 
books are rightly ealled classics, books which 
have stood the test of time and the processes 


of elimination and have become the very warp 
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and woof of our literature. They hold within 
their covers the joys and sorrows, the triumphs 
and failures, the loves and the hates, the hopes 
and the fears of mankind which are elemental 
and ageless. The facets presented here seem to 
prove rather eonelusively that the classies still 
ive in our literature and motivate it, and the 
reader of eurrent literature loses a_ priceless 
share of the joy and beauty of reading if he 
loes not possess this precious heritage. 


Appar- 






THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION AT DENVER 


Dr. CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, secretary of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
writes that the World Conference on Edueation 
held at Denver, Colorado, from July 27 to Au- 
cust 1, by the World Federation of Education 
Associations has been one of the most success- 
The 


paid registration numbered more than three 


} 


ful of international educational meetings. 
thousand eight hundred. Twenty-nine countries 
Alaska, 


Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Canal Zone, Chile, 


had representatives present as follows: 


Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 





L Finland, France, Germany, Guate- 
’ 7? 
Hawail, 





India, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Northern Ireland, Pales- 
tine, Panama, Philippines, Scotland, Sweden, 
Syria and the United States. 


group conferences was open without charge to 


Attendance at the 


all persons, so the actual attendance was larger 
than indicated by the registration figures. 

The program, which covered a wide range 
of general and special educational topics, 
proved highly satisfactory, the interest mani- 
tested being most gratifying. Especially sig- 
nificant was the large attendance at the sessions 
featuring speakers from several countries, thus 
attesting the rapid growth of the international 
view-point. 

The presidents of many of the chief educa- 
tional associations of the world were among the 
speakers, including Miss Florence M. Hale, Na- 
tional Edueation Association of the United 
States; Count Hirotaro Hayashi, Japanese Im- 
perial Education Association; Harry Linville, 
American Federation of Teachers; R. B. Miller, 
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ence. 
made available in a short time. 
ings will also be published in the near future. 
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ently the erities who insist that “present social 
needs” should determine the choice of reading 
matter have failed to realize the important part 
the classics play in the fulfilment of that aim. 
The the old books vindieated. 
Once more we may suffer with Faust, laugh at 
Tartuffe, thrill at the Iliad, and chuckle with 
Mr. Piekwick. 


lovers of are 


Long live the elassies! 
MurieL LEwWIn GUBERLET 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





Institute 
National 


Educational 
Neilly, Irish 
Angus Roberts, National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales; and P. Seshadri, All India 
Federation. 


of Seotland; Robert 
Teachers Organization; 


Teachers Among the general sec- 
retaries of national organizations outside the 
United States appearing on the program were 
Sir Frank Goldstone, National Union of Teach- 
ers of England and Wales; Mr. Thomas Hen- 
derson, Edueational Institute of Scotland; Dr. 
Masanori Oshima, Japanese Imperial Educa- 
tion Association; Mr. G. R. Parker, honorary 
secretary, Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools of England and Wales, and 
Mrs. U. Gordon Wilson, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools of England 
and Wales. 

One of the most 


attractive features of the 


conference was the exhibition of rapid trans- 
mission of dispatches to various parts of the 
the 


platform at one of the general meetings and 


world, messages being telegraphed from 
answers being received in a few minutes from 
many eminent educators in the United States, 
The exten- 
books and of 
samples of educational work in various cities, 
attracted 


Europe, Asia and South America. 
sive education exhibits, both of 
were of excellent character and nu- 
merous visitors. 

Important resolutions were adopted carrying 


out the policies of the Herman-Jordan commit- 
tees in the interest of world peace and calling 
upon teachers everywhere to assist in advane- 
ing the cause of education in the fields repre- 
sented by the various sections of the confer- 


These resolutions will be printed and 
The proceed- 
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The accommodations offered by the city of 
Denver were excellent, and the entertainment 
provided by the teachers and citizens of Den- 
ver and Colorado was of outstanding charae- 
ter, affording much pleasure to all participat- 
ing, 
next 
elected as follows: President, Dr. Paul Monroe, 
of Columbia University, New York; Vice-pres- 
Europe—Mr. Thomas Henderson, Edin- 
Asia—Dr. P. W. Kuo, Shang- 
America—Mr. Harry Charlesworth, 
Dr. 


Maine; Secre- 


Officers for the biennial period were 


dents, 
burgh, Scotland; 
hai; China; 
Vancouver, Canada; Secretary-General, 
Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, 
tary, Charles H. Williams, Columbia, Missouri, 
and Treasurer, Dr. E. A. Hardy, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 
Members board 


elected or re-elected on the 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


VALIDATION OF A STATE-WIDE EDU- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS! 


THe Arkansas Edueational Guidance Survey 
Was inaugurated by the University of Arkansas 
in April, 1930, as a guidance program for high- 
school Thirty-nine of the larger high 
schools, mainly of North Central Association 
Over 2,300 
seniors, or approximately 40 per cent. of Ar- 
kansas high-schoel graduates for 1930, took the 


seniors. 


ranking, participated in the survey. 


tests and were sent advisory letters based on 


information obtained from 
The 
ber, as outlined below. 
tests 


amination, the English test and either the math- 


test results and 


questionnaires. tests were four in num- 


Each student took three 
the American Council psychological ex- 
ematics examination or the foreign language 
aptitude examination (in no ease both), depend- 
ing upon the probable nature of his curricular 
selection in ease he should go to college. He 
also filled out a brief one-page questionnaire 
asking for information concerning his _par- 
entage, home address, paternal occupation, edu- 
cational and vocational intentions and financial 
condition. The tests of the 


(1) The American Council psychological 


survey 


were ; 


examination—a 60-minute test of mental abil- 


itv; (2) a 50-minute English examination, econ- 


1 Research Paper No. 249, Journal Series, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 
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VoL. 34, No. &79 
of directors were as follows: Miss Selma M. 
Borchardt, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Harry 
Charlesworth, Vancouver, Canada; Count Hiro- 
taro Hayashi, Tokyo; Mr. Thomas Henderson. 
Edinburgh; Dr. P. W. Kuo, Shanghai; Mr. 
Thomas J. O’Connell, Dublin; Mr. G. R. 
Parker, London; Mr. Angus Roberts, London: 
Mr. P. Seshadri, Cawnpore, India; Dr. Otto 
Tacke, Stettin, Germany, and Miss Annie (¢. 
Woodward, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

The time and place of the next World Con 
ference were left to be determined later, though 
invitations were received from several countri: 
The holding of a regional conference in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, in the summer of 1932 was ap 
proved by the board of directors, the details ot 
arrangements being left in the hands of the ex- 


ecutive committee. 


AND STATISTICS 


sisting of a 60-item test of ability to detect 
errors in punctuation and grammar and a 45- 
item test of sentence sense or of ability to dis 
tinguish between basic types of word group- 
ings; (3) a 65-minute mathematies examination 
—an aptitude and training test consisting of 
thirteen arithmetical examples, twenty-two ex- 
amples in algebra and eleven algebraic pro) 
lems requiring relatively little computation: 
(4) the foreign language aptitude examination 
of the Iowa Placement Examination series 
45-minute test consisting of one section on 
grammatical usage, one on recognition of I: 
glish equivalents for simple Esperanto words 
and two sections on Esperanto translations 01 
various types. 

The authors report reliability coefficients ot 
.94 and .97, respectively, for the 1928 edition 
of the psychological examination and the tor- 
eign language examination, while the coeffi 
cients for the English and mathematics tests 
are, respectively, .87 and .89. 

The purpose of this article is to show the re- 
lationships existing between the scores of thes 
high-school seniors on the tests of the survey 
and the first term or semester scholastic success 
in eollege for those survey students who entered 
certain Arkansas institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This report was made possible through 


] 
‘& 


the cooperation of 13 colleges and junior ©! 
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s of the state and their courtesy in sup- cess. The weights assigned to various letter 









»lving data concerning scholastic success of the grades are: A—6, B—4, C—2, D—0)”, E—-1 and 

a vey students enrolling as freshmen in the F—-2. These weightings were used in obtain- : 
itumn of 1930. ing the grade point averages for correlating with 
The validity of any guidance program de- percentile scores on the psychological examina- 


nds upon the degree to which the adviser’s _ tion. 
sredictions are borne out in the subsequent ex- Table I presents a list of the schools from 
. rience of the students. To determine the sue- which final data were received and the correla- 
cess of the Arkansas survey in this direction, tion coefficients obtained between the sets of 
the writer, as director of the program, con- variables outlined above. Except for the psy- 
ducted an investigation with the cooperation of chological and English examinations, correla- 






three fourths of the colleges and junior colleges tions were not run for less than ten cases. 
the state intended to show the degree to Therefore, comparatively few coeflicients are 
hich the survey tests predicted both general listed for mathematics, due, in part, to the fact 
nd specifie scholastic suecess in college for sur- that the mathematics test was given to only 
participants. The Pearson “product-mo- about 40 per cent. of the original survey stu- 
ent” method of correlation was used to deter- dents. As foreign languages taken in college 












mine the relationships between the following were somewhat varied and the numbers taking 
sets of variables: (1) Between percentile scores each language were relatively small, the corre- 
on the psychological examination and a grade lations in this subject-matter field do not dis- 
oint average (G.P.A.) or measure of general criminate between languages or course advance- 
<cholastie success for the first term or semester; ment but are based on all foreign language 
») between percentile scores on the English courses at any level. A limitation similar to 
‘st and term or semester grades in the basie that in mathematics exists here, also, for only 
freshman English course; (3) between per- about 55 per cent. of the total survey partici- 
centile scores on the mathematics test and term pants took the foreign language test. 

or semester grades in the basic mathematics It should be understood that the numbers of 
course; (4) between percentile scores on the students listed in Table I do not indicate the 
foreign language examination and term or se-_ relative freshman enrolments of the various in- 











mester grades in all foreign language courses _ stitutions, for in no ease does the number of 
combined. freshmen represented exceed half of the entire 
or the last three types of relationships men- freshman class, and the percentages for the sev- 
tioned above, the letter grade in the specific eral schools fluctuate greatly. 
subject was used as the second variable. It was Correlation coefficients obtained with the 
found by a comparison of reports from the American Council psychological examination 
various institutions that the grading standards and grade point averages range from .17 to .81. 
all adhered closely to the “normal eurve”’ Eight of the 12 coefficients are significantly 
method of grade distribution. All institutions high, as indicated by the starred items in the 
used the A, B, C, D and F grades, while most table. For the three term-basis schools com- 
had an intermediate E for conditions and an bined and the ten semester-basis schools com- 
Inc. for unfinished courses. Deviation from the _ bined, the coefficients obtained are both .54 with 
“normal eurve” allotment of grades—A, 7 per both probable errors of small account. This de- 
cent.; B, 24 per ecent.; C, 38 per cent.; D, 24 gree of relationship is rather surprisingly high, 
per cent.; E and F, 7 per cent.—was not suffi- for the usual range of correlation coefficients 
ciently great in any school to warrant an at- between scores on this examination at college 
tempt at equating grades, so those from the entrance and first semester scholarship is from 
various institutions were accepted as directly .40 to .50 or .55. The “r” for freshmen enter- 
comparable. The University of Arkansas has ing the University of Arkansas in September, 
established an arbitrary system of weighting 1929, was .47, a fairly representative figure. 
grades in the determination of grade point In general, relationships between test scores 
averages or measures of general scholastie suc- 











and scholastic success in college have been 
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TABLE I 
‘OEFFICIENTS AND PROBABLE ERRORS: PERCENTILE SCORES ON SURVEY 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS IN THE FIRST TERM OR SEMESTER OF ATTENDANCE AT 


HIGHER EpvucAaTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mathematics For. Lang.’ 
No. 
Arkansas 10 
Arkansas 
John Brown (Siloam Springs) 
Central (Conway) 
‘rescent (Eureka Springs 
Smith Junior (Ft. Smith 
Galloway Women’s (Searcy 
Henderson State? (Arkadelphia 
Hendrix-Henderson (Conway 
Little Rock Junior (Little Rock 
Ouachita? (Arkadelphia) 


rexarkana Junior (Texarkana, 


(Fayetteville) 


tions for the foreign languages based on all courses in modern or ancient foreign language. 


rganized on term basis; all others on semester plan. 

ents more than four times their probable errors, so the relationships are unquestionably sig 
, represent ‘‘true’’ positive correlation coefficients greater than zero. 

9° 


algebra—47 cases; plane trigonometry—23 cases. 


Oo 


closer for college entrance tests than for high The fact. that the correlation coefficients for 
school testing.! the foreign languages are based upon all lan 
A range of coefficients from .40 to .80 indi- guages at any level of advancement is undoubt- 
cates the predictive power of the English test. edly a strong factor tending toward understate- 
Eleven of the twelve coefficients are significant. ment, in comparison with the relationships 
Coefficients for combined term- and semester- which would exist with properly equated vari- 
basis schools of .73 and .60, respectively, are ables. However, three of the six coefficients are 
significantly high, and compare very favorably — significant and the combined semester-basis 

with comparable coefficients obtained for col- schools also show a significant relationship. 
lege entrance testing. A second method of indieating the relation- 
For mathematics the seattered correlations ships between test scores and college scholastic 
show rather high predictive power. All eoeffi- success is utilized in Tables II, III and IV. 
cients obtained are significant and compare Here are presented in tabular form the rela- 
favorably with college testing results. tionships between decile ranks on the psycho- 
logical and English examinations and college 


1An investigation made by the writer at the : nee : . 
University of Iowa furnishes some data bearing scholarship. Similar tabulations are not given 
on this question. Reports of the investigation for the other subjects, because too few cases are 

av 1 f in: J > terberic 66 | ers > ° ° a . > . 
may be found in: J. R. Gerberich, ‘A Personnel available to justify this mode of presentation 
Study of 10,000 Iowa High School Seniors,’’ Uni- ie: : 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. v, No. However, it is reasonable to expect that these 
3, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1930, 112 pp.; subjects would show the same trends as are 
J. R. Gerberich and G. D. Stoddard, ‘‘ A Personnel | , . : y h 

+ a en aa ae hen ; “ought o or Englis i although 
Survey of 10,000 Iowa High-School Seniors,’ srought out for English in Table IV, « 


ScnooL AND Socrety, 30: 515-520, Oet. 12, 1929. probably to a less degree. 
























































Table II shows the number 


each 


RANK ON THE PSYCHOL 
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II 


GICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 1930 ARKANSAS EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SURVEY IN RELATION TO SCHOLASTIC SuccEsSS FOR THE First TERM OR SEMESTER 


OF 1930-31 AT 








- 200 — 1.50 
Number to to 
of eases -1.51 — 0.51 

(F) (E) 


decile of the psychologic 


. 1 
Grade 


— 0.50 + 0.50 
to to 

+ 0.49 + 1.49 

(D) the 
{i 


of students from 


al examination 


heir grade point averages for the first term 


TABLE III 


RCENTAGES OF SURVEY STUDE 
DECILE ON THE PSYCHOLOGIC 


NATION MAKING HIGH, 


NTS OF EACH 
AL EXAMI- 
AVERAGE 


AND Low ScHOLASTIC RECORDS 


FOR THE First TERM 
SEMESTER OF COLLE( 
ATTENDANCE 


0.49 + 3.49 


OR 
iE 


Grade point averages 


— 2.00 to + 0.50 to + 3.50 to 


+ 6.00 


(F) to (D) (D+) to (B-) (B) to (A) 


0 31 
3 54 
8 71 
14 65 
8 78 
15 70 
21 76 
29 68 
25 65 
36 64 


Number of cases 429 


69 





r ARKANSAS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 






Point Averages 


00 +- 2.50 + 3.50 t 4.50 t 5.50 
to to to to to Average 
+ 2.49 + 3.49 + 4.49 +5.49 +6.00 G.P.A. 
( ) B + 
(C) (B-) (B) ta} (A) 





or semester of college attendance. It is readily 
apparent that there is a strong tendency for 
students who scored high on the psychologieal 
examination to do well scholastically and for 
low-scoring students to make low grade point 
averages. This apparent relationsnip is prob- 
ably not as great as the true relationship would 
be, for low-scoring students who were not doing 
satisfactory work and who dropped out of col 
lege early enough to avoid actual failure are 
not included in this tabulation. The average 
G.P.A. for students of the various deciles de- 
creases consistently from the highest to the low- 
est decile, except in the case of next to the low- 
est decile, where the average G.P.A. exceeds 
that of the next higher decile. 

Table III presents a summary of the data 
from Table II, giving percentages of students 
from each decile making high, medium and low 
grade point averages. As is indicated by the 
data of this table, prediction of relatively high 
and relatively low or failing work is more defi- 
nite than of standing near the middle of the 
group. For example, nearly seven out of ten 
students from the highest tenth of test scores 
make averages of B or higher, while no student 
from this group makes an average as low as D. 
At the other extreme, 36 per cent. of the stu 
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dents from the lowest decile make averages of 
D or lower. An average equivalent to a D is 
in many institutions below the scholastic stand- 
ard a student must maintain for graduation 
and approaches perilously near the minimum 
standing required for continued attendance. Of 
this same group, 64 per cent. make grade point 
averages ranging from D+ to B-, while no stu- 
dent sueceeds in achieving an average as high 
as B. 


are fairly consistent in showing an increase of 


The remaining percentages of the table 


low and failing grades from the highest to the 
lowest decile and an accompanying decrease in 
grade point averages equivalent to 
standings. 

TABLE IV 

SuRVEY STUDENTS OF EACH 
EXAMINATION 


PERCENTAGES OF 
DECILE ON 
MAKING 
GRADES IN 


ENGLISH 
MEDIUM 
First TERM OR 


THE 


HiGH, AND Low 
THE 
SEMESTER OF THE BASIC 


ENGLISH COURSE 


Grade in basic English course 


BandA 


F and E D and C 


Number of cases 402 


The data of Table 1V present further evi- 
dence concerning the predictive power of the 
English examination. The percentages of stu- 
dents achieving various grades in the first term 
or semester of the basic English course are 
shown for each decile of the English examina- 
tion. The degree of relationship shown by this 
table is especially evident in the upper three 
deciles, in which no pupil achieves lower than a 
D grade and well over six out of every ten stu- 
dents make A or B grades. Nine of every ten 
students of the highest decile make grades one 
or more letters above the average grade of C. 


Nearly half of the lowest decile students are 
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conditioned or failed, while none makes as high 
as a B grade. 
SUMMARY 

A state-wide program of testing high-school 
seniors for purposes of educational guidance 
was inaugurated by the University of Arkansas 
in the spring of 1930. Twenty-three hundred 
students from 39 high schools took three tests 
each—the American Council psychological ex- 
amination, an English test, and either a mathe- 
maties test or the foreign language aptitude 
examination. 

During the school year 1930-31, with the co- 
operation of other Arkansas higher educational 
institutions, the survey students were followed 
through their first term or semester of college 
attendance to determine how satisfactorily the 
survey tests had predicted scholastic success in 
college. Correlation coefficients obtained be- 
tween percentile scores on the psychological ex- 
amination and a measure of general scholastic 
success were at least as high as comparable co- 
efficients obtained with college entrance testing. 
Similar relationships between the three aptitude 
and training tests and scholastie success in those 
subjects showed the high-school testing to com- 
pare very favorably with prediction based upon 
college entrance testing. 

J. R. GERBERICH 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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